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“EDWARD” AND THE FOLK TRADITION 


by MarcARET Morton BLUM 


RANCIS JAMES CHILD prefaced the group of two complete bal- 
HK lads and a fragment collectively designated as “Edward” with 
this headnote: 


The affectedly antique spelling in Percy’s copy (B) has 
given rise to vague suspicions concerning the authenticity of 
the ballad or of the language: but as spelling will not make an 
old ballard, so it will not unmake one. We have, but do not 
need, the later traditional copy (A) to prove the other genuine. 
‘Edward’ is not only unimpeachable, but has ever been regarded 
as one of the noblest and most sterling specimens of the popular 
ballad. It has an exact counterpart in Swedish and Danish; also 
in Finnish, probably from the Swedish, but with traits of its 
own. .. .* 


George Lyman Kittredge, Louise Pound, and Gordon Hall Gerould 
have not challenged Child’s views regarding the authenticity of “Ed- 
ward”; but three other scholars have denied the authenticity of the 
most famous of the Child versions of the ballad—the one first pub- 
lished in 1765 by Bishop Thomas Percy in Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
and now generally referred to as Child No. 13B. These three scholars. 
T. F. Henderson, Archer Taylor, and Bertrand H. Bronson, have 
concluded (and on grounds more cogent than that of the archaic 
quality of the spelling to which Child referred) that Child No. 13B 
was not a true folk ballad when it reached Percy’s hands. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to argue the point that the conclusions of Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Bronson are indisputable, and that, 


1Enzlish and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. Helen Child Sargent and George 
Lyman Kittredge, New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, [1904], pp. 24-25. 


[131] 
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in addition, Child No. 13B has not been the property of the folk 
since Percy’s time—that it has remained a literary ballad. 

As early as 1912, T. F. Henderson suggested that Child No. 13B 
was a literary rather than a folk ballad. The tenor of Henderson’s 
thinking is revealed in the following excerpt quoted from Bertrand 
Bronson’s essay, “Edward, Edward. A Scottish Ballad’: 


We should not care to go so far as the late T. F. Hender- 
son, who, after calling attention to this ballad’s ‘utter linguistic 
superiority to the average Scottish traditional ballad versions,’ 
its ‘masterly wording’ and ‘the admirable art of its construction.’ 
roundly declares it to be ‘verse with which the desecrating muse 
of popular tradition had had, so far as can be discerned, no com- 
merce.’ It is a fact, however,—whether the fact means much or 
little—that the ballad cannot be shown to have existed in British 
Tradition before the publication of Percy’s Reliques. Since 
Percy’s time, ‘Edward’ seems to have had a very limited circula- 
tion. In Scotland it was found once by Motherwell (about 
1825) [Child No. 13A] and a fragment of it was picked up, at 
about the same time by Alexander Laing [Child No. 13C]. It 
has apparently never gained a foothold in England. In the 
southern mountains of the United States, however, it has been 
recovered some eight times in the Appalachians, more or less 
complete and in a form far closer to Motherwell’s version than 
to Percy’s: 


How come that blood on the point of your knife? 
My son, come tell to me. 
It is the blood of my old coon dog. 
That chased the fox for me, me, me, 
That chased the fox for me. 


How come that blood on the point of your knife? 
My son, come tell to me. 
It is the blood of that old horse 
That ploughed that field for me, me, me, 
That ploughed that field for me. 


How come that blood on the point of your knife? 
My son, come tell to me. 
It is the blood on one of my brothers 
Which fell out with me, me, me, 
Which fell out with me. 
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What did you fall out about? 

My son, come tell to me. 

We fell out about a holly-bush 

That would have made a tree, tree, tree, 
That would have made a tree. 


What will you do when your father comes home? 
My son, come tell to me. 

I'll put my foot in a bunkum boat 

And sail across the sea, sea, sea, 

And sail across the sea. 


What will you do with your little babe? 
My son, come tell to me. 

I'll leave it here in this lone world 

To dandle on your knee, knee, knee, 
To dandle on your kne. 


And what will you do with your old gobbler? 
My son, come tell to me. 
I'll leave it here with you when I’m gone, 
To gobble after me, me, me, 
To gobble after me.? 


Professor Child was wont to declare that the popular ballad 
was inimitable. Looking at ‘Edward,’ whether in Percy’s ver- 
sion or in that of Mrs. Meg Shook, one inclines, for divergent 
reasons, to agree with Child. One feels, at any rate, that, as 
sent to Percy by Lord Hailes, it was, so far as its form is con- 
cerned very close to its fountainhead.* 


Although Mr. Bronson does not entirely agree with Henderson, 
he devotes the major part of his essay to empirical but convincing 
argument that the language and structure of Child No. 13B would 
have been far different had the version been subject to the tinkering 
memory that accompanies oral transmission among the folk. 


"Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. 
Maud Karples, Chicago, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, p. 49. This version was 
sung by Mrs. Meg Shook at Clyde, Haywood County, N.C., August 2, 1917. A 
note appended by Mr. Sharp states: “Mrs. Shook said that the name of the 
brother was Edward, and this line [stanza 3, line 2] was sometimes sung, ‘It is 
the blood of Edward’.” 

%Southern Folklore Quarterly, V, March, 1940, No. 1, p. 11. 
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Archer Taylor, in his definitive study of the “Edward” tradition 
as it exists both in English-speaking and Scandinavian countries, 
“Edward” and “Sven i Rosengérd,”* concerns himself only incidentally 
with Child No. 13B. A year before the publication of the complete 
study, Mr. Taylor took occasion to disagree with Henderson’s state- 
ment that the Child No. 13A was “merely a debased form of the 
Percy version [13B], gradually debased since the ballad appeared in 
the Reliques . . .” and he added: ‘“Percy’s text represents, as any 
individual ballad text may, an individual variation in detail.’’> 

A year later, however, Taylor was prepared to state more explicitly 
that “Bishop Percy’s text of ‘Edward’ cannot be the original version of 
the folk song. In other words, we have in Bishop Percy’s text a re- 
vision of a folk song, a rewriting which we can justly compare with 
Goethe’s ‘Heidenroslein.’ ’’® 

Taylor’s exhaustive study affords proof of his assertion, and needs 
not be defended. The findings of Henderson, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. 
Bronson may be summarized by saying that Mr. Taylor’s research 
supports Henderson’s speculations as to the origin of Child No. 13A 
(though not his views on its subsequent development), and that Mr. 
Bronson’s later empirical treatment of the matter from a literary 
standpoint confirms the conclusions of both Henderson and Mr. Taylor. 

In accord with the thesis of this paper, the remaining endeavor is 
to prove that Child No. 13B, which entered the world of balladry on 
a literary level, has remained to this day virtually on that same level. 

Accordingly, thirty-two American versions of Child No. 13 (con- 
sidered as a unit) have been consulted. Two variants among these 
thirty-two versions are pertinent, and are quoted in their entirety here- 
after. Other versions are referred to by the names of the persons from 
whom they were collected. The Mrs. Meg Shook version (quoted 
supra) is a fair representative of the group as a whole. 

Four of the nine British versions of “Edward,” as listed in Tay- 
lor’s collection of texts, are actually excerpts from “The Twa Broth- 
ers” (Child No. 49), and two are from “Lizie Wan” (Child no. 51). 
This seeming inconsistency is clarified if one realizes that the traits 
of the three ballad groups became so intermingled in the process of 


‘Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

®The Texts of ‘Edward’ in Percy’s Reliqgues and Motherwell’s Minstrelsy,” 
Modern Language Notes, XLV (1930), 226. 

* Edward” and “Sven i Rosengard,” p. 26. 
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oral transmission before they were ever set down in print that a dis- 
cussion of one group apart from the others is impossible. 

A complete study of the interrelationship between the British and 
American versions (which would involve a minute comparsion of 
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every detail, both structural and linguistic, of every variant) would 
not be desirable here even if it were possible. The present study, 
then, is confined largely to a comparison of the various dialogue 
traits common to both British and American versions. The results 
of this comparison may be seen in the table on page 135. 

Six dialogue traits appearing in Child No. 13B occur also in Amer- 
ican versions of “Edward”: Traits 2, 6, 9, 10, 13, and 19. Trait 2 
(blood on sword) appears seven times in American variants. It will be 
noted, however (see British texts), that version 49D and 49F also have 
this trait. “Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid?” asks the mother 
in 13B. In 49D the query goes, “But whaten bluid’s that on your 
sword, Willie.” In 49E Willie is asked to account for the blood on his 
brow, on his cheek, on his hand. Finally he is asked: “O what blude’s 
this upon your dirk?” 

Versions 49D and 49E are excerpts from “The Twa Brothers,” 
and pertinent to the present hypothesis is notation here of the number 
of occurrences of traits from this ballad in American versions of ‘“‘Ed- 
ward.” 

No. 49D, which is a mere four-stanza fragment, shows 31 var- 
iants of four traits. No. 49E has not only the largest number of 
traits (nine) but the largest occurrence of traits (120) in American 
versions of any of the British versions. A third reading of “The Twa 
Brothers,” 49F, although it does not contain Trait 2, shows the sec- 
ond largest number of traits (seven) and occurrences (98) in Ameri- 
ican versions. 

The phraseology of the “blood on your sword” question in no in- 
stance parallels that of 13B, whereas the common American para- 
phrases, “What is that on the end of your sword?” “What is that 
on your sword so red?” shows a distinct kinship with the phraseology 
of the trait in 49D and 49E. 

The significance of these facts becomes clearer in consideration 
of Traits 9 and 10. Trait 9 (horse said to have been killed) appears 
in 49D and 49F as well as in 13B. No. 13B has Edward evading the 
truth by telling his mother, “O I hae killed my reid-roan steid.” 
Willie says, both in versions 49D and 49E, “It is the bluid of my 
good grey steed.” The fact that the word “steed” is not found in any 
American texts is of no significance. It is not the habit of the Amer- 
ican folk to romanticize horse, mare, colt, or pony by calling it a 
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steed. However, the fact that in only one instance is the animal 
referred to as being red? (and then as an alternate reading to grey) 
is suggestive. Another fact worthy of note is the strong resemblance 
between the phraseology of this trait in 49E and 49F to that of the 
American versions. “It [this] is the blood of my old grey mare [old 
grey horse, that old horse, etc.] occurs in 13 texts. “I have killed 
my ...” does not occur at all. 

Trait 10 (hawk said to have been killed) occurs only four times 
in American versions of “Edward”: those of Mr. Ebe Richards,® 
Mrs. Janet Shreve,® Mrs. Irene Carlyle®° and Mr. Barney De- 
Loache.11 Archer Taylor, writing in 1931, was not aware of the exis- 
tence of these versions;!2 therefore he does not consider them in 
forming his conclusions with regard to 13B. However, with the ex- 
ception of the Mrs. Irene Carlyle variant, which presents a special 
problem to be taken up later, these newer versions offer nothing which 
would invalidate his assumption or this hypothesis, if the conclusion 
which is to be drawn from the relationship between the American 
versions and “The Twa Brothers” has claim to validity—for Trait 
10 appears also in 49E and 49F (and, for good measure, in 13A as 
well). 


"The following are the second and third stanzas of a version sung by Mr. 
Ebe Richards, at St. Peter’s School, Callaway, Va., Aug. 18, 1818. (Sharp, 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians) : 


That little grey hawk’s blood was never so red. 

My son, come tell to me. 

I got it out on that little red (sometimes, grey) colt 
That ploughed on yonders field. 


That little grey (or the red) colt’s blood was never so red. 
My son, come tell to me. 

I got it out of my poor little brother 

That rode away with me. 


Since here the word “red” is admittedly used alternately with “grey”, we may 
assume that the former adjective, as is common in ballad commerce, has in- 
vaded this version. 


®See note 7, supra. 

*Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Columbia, Mo., The State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, 1946, I, 69. Sung by Mrs. Shreve. May 24, 1942. 

1Ibid., p. 71. Sung by Mrs. Carlyle October 26, 1941. 

“Alton C. Morris, Folksongs of Florida, Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1950, p. 248. 

18In “Edward” and “Sven i Rosengdrd,” p. 22, Mr. Taylor writes: “Not a 
single text taken down in the last hundred years has kept the hawk, although 
there are traces in the Virginia tradition.” 
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As is true of Trait 9, the rhetorical connection between Trait 10 
in versions 49E and 49F and in the first, second, and last of the Amer- 
ican versions mentioned above is very close. In 13B, Edward replies 
to his mother’s first query in this manner: “O I hae killed my hauke 
sae guid”; but in 49E the evasive reply is: “It is the blude of my good 
grey hawk.” In 13A, which shares four mutual traits with 49E and 
49F, the reply is: “It is the bluid of my great hawk.” In the Amer- 
ican versions, the text is as follows: “I got it out of the little grey 
hawk” (Mr. Ebe Richard’s); “It is the blood of the little guinea 
hawk” (Mrs. Janet Shreve’s) ; “It’s the blood of my guinea gay hawk” 
(Mr. Barney DeLoache’s) .1% 

Since the resemblance between Trait 10: 13A, 49E, 49F, and the 
American versions is undeniable, this fact need only be added to those 
in connection with Traits 2 and 9 and a conclusion presents itself 
with regard to the relationship between American variants of ‘“Ed- 
ward” and “The Twa Brothers.” Such a conclusion is that, on the 
basis of the material discussed here (the important text of Mrs. Irene 
Carlyle being held in abeyance) Traits 2, 9, and 10 did not reach the 
American folk through oral transmission of Child no. 13B, but rather 
through that of The Twa Brothers,” which, long before leaving Eng- 
land, mingled traits with Child No. 13A. 

Trait 13 is not quite so easily disposed of. Twenty-five American 
“sons” have followed the example of 13B’s Edward in declaring, in 
various ways, “Ile set my feet in yonder boat;” and twenty have 
further declared with him, in one way or another, “And I’le fare 
over the sea O.” 

Archer Taylor, approaching the question of this trait with an- 
other aim in view, makes the following comment: “It is not impos- 
sible that ‘yonders ship,’ ‘yonder boat’ and the like are ultimately 
corruptions of ‘bottomless boat’ [Trait 7, found in versions 13A, 49D, 
and 49G, which Taylor has shown to have appeared earlier in the 
history of the ballad than did trait 13].”24 


**R. W. Gordon (“American Folksongs: The Old Ballads,” October 9, 1927) 
prefaces one American version of “Edward” with the following comment: 
“‘Gagillion’ [“It is the blood of a gagillion . . . ”] is obviously a corruption, a 
misunderstanding of some spoken sound. It puzzled me a good deal until anoth- 
er singer gave it as ‘guinea gray hound.’ Originally it must have been ‘guid 
greyhound’.” 

If Mr. Gordon’s conjecture is correct, and ‘guinea’ is a corruption of ‘guid 
grey,’ the parallel to 49F is striking. 

1««Edward” and “Sven i Rosengard,” p. 28, 
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This suggestion offers interesting possibilities for speculation, but it 
does not, of course, offer any proof that the American occurences of 
Trait 13 do not derive from 13B. However, it is significant that Trait 
13, in only slightly different form—“I’ll set my foot on yon ship- 
board,/ And I hope she’ll sail wi me”—occurs in 51B, a version of 
“Lizie Wan.” 

It has been noted earlier that “Lizie Wan” and “Edward” became 
interwoven before Percy’s collection was made. (No. 13B shares three 
traits with 51B, two of which [Traits 13 and 18] have migrated to 
America as part of the ballad ‘““Edward.”) Since this fusion is obvious, 
it is important to observe that six of 51B’s traits (Traits 3, 13, 14, 16, 
17, and 18) show 83 occurrences in America as compared with 13B’s 
48 occurrences of six traits. This wide dissemination of traits from 
51 B supports the argument that Trait 13 reached the folk through 
the medium of 51B rather than through that of 13B. 

What has been said of Trait 13 may also be applied to Trait 18, 
since this trait is shared only by 13B and 51B among the British 
versions. However, in the case of Trait 18, the evidence suggests 
even more emphatically that “Lizie Wan” is responsible for Ameri- 
can dissemination. In 13B the question which makes up Trait 18 is 
phrased this way: “What wul ye doe with your towirs and your ha?” 
whereas in 51B we find, “What will ye do with your houses and 
lands?” The American folk, less in tune with the aristocratic tradi- 
tion than were their British cousins, reduced houses and lands to the 
singular, but otherwise they repeated verbatim the words of the 51B 
version of Trait 18. 

Worthy of note in this connection, however, is the fact that in 
three out of five occurrences of Trait 18, “house and land” is found 
in a text which includes Trait 18, “yonders boat”; and in one oc- 
currence Trait 14, “The bottom of the boat,” is found to be in the 
same text with “house and land.” This fact is suggestive because the 
“bottomless boat” trait appears in 51A, which is also a variant of 
“Lizie Wan. 

Numerical order is here disregarded inasmuch as Trait 6 is placed 
last in order of discussion. Reason for doing so is justified by the 
table: Trait 6—the use of the name Edward—is the only dialogue 
trait found in American versions of the ballad which must have 
originated with 13B. This obstacle to the validation of the present 
hypothesis is not, however, quite so insuperable as it appears at first 
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glance. At the outset, we may presume that ever since the appearance 
of 13B in Percy’s Reliques, Edward has been used as either noun or 
adjective, to represent a certain group of ballad characteristics. For 
example, ballads such as “The Twa Brothers” and “Lizzie Wan” are 
said to have “the Edward ending.” Furthermore, version 13A, which 
Mr. Taylor has shown to be a degenerate form of the original folk 
ballad, should by rights be called “Davie”; but since this version was 
published after Percy’s “Edward,” it too became known as “Edward,” 
and was so designated by Child. 

Edward, then, has become a generic name for a certain ballad 
form, and, since this condition exists, that the name should have 
filtered through occasionally to the folk is almost inevitable. Really 
strange is the fact that it occurs only twice in American versions, 
and in one of these occurrences!® the name is only an occasional 
substitute for the word brother (Trait 11), the character being victim 
instead of murderer. 

In the other occurrence, Edward is indeed the son. The Mrs. Janet 
Shreve version is as follows: 


How come that blood on your coat sleeve? 
My son, come tell to me. 

It is the blood of the little guinea hawk, 
That flew across the fie-ee-eld, 

That flew across the field. 


It is too pale for the little guinea hawk, 
My son, come tell to me. 

It is the blood of my old coon dog, 
That chased the fox for me-ee-ee, etc. 


It is too pale for the old coon dog, 
My son, come tell to me. 

It is the blood of the old gray mare 
That tends the fields for me-ee-ee, etc. 


It is too pale for the old gray mare, 
My son, come tell to me. 

It is the blood of your brother John, 
What could the matter bee-ee-ee, etc. 


**The Mrs. Meg Shook version. See note 2 supra. 
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My son, my son, what have you done? 
My son, come tell to me. 

bee RS cut the holly bush 
That would have made a tree-ee-ee, etc. 


What will you do when your father comes home? 
Dear son, come tell to me. 

I'll build a ship and sail the ocean foam. 

I'll sail across the sea-ee-ee, etc. 


When will you come home, Edward my son? 
When will you come back to me? 

I will come back when two Sundays come at once, 
And that will never be-ee-ee, 

And that will never be. 


This version proceeds in the normal American pattern (note its re- 
semblance to the Mrs. Meg Shook version quoted above) until the name 
Edward is mentioned in stanza 7. Even the query “When will you 
come home .. . my son?” is a normal rendering of Trait 15, which does 
not appear in 13B. Nevertheless, the occurrence of the name is 
evidence to be confronted. 

The Mrs. Janet Shreve version shares two other traits with 13B, 
Traits 9 and 10. As these two traits and the significance of their ap- 
pearance in 49E and 49F have already been discussed above, no further 
comment on the matter is necessary. Important to note in this con- 
nection, however, is the fact that, of the remaining traits contained in 
this version (Traits 1, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16), all but one, Trait 12, are 
found to correspond with traits present in 49E and 49F. Thus one may 
conclude that the Mrs. Janet Shreve variant claims “The Twa Broth- 
ers” as its progenitor, and that the incidence of the name Edward is 
fortuitous. 

Oddly, the one American version of “Edward” which cannot be 
reconciled to the present hypothesis is called, not “Edward” but 
“Ronald.” The Mrs. Irene Carlyle fragmentary variant, first printed 
in 1941, reads: 
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Oh what’s that red upon your blade? 
Ronald, Ronald. 

Oh what’s that red upon your blade? 
My dear son, now tell me O. 


Oh, I have killed my little grey hawk, 
Mother, mother, 

Oh, I have killed my little grey hawk, 
That used to hunt with me O. 


That this version is a direct descendent of 13B is obvious because, 
of all the British versions, 13B is the only one which has the son’s 
name and the words Mother, mother, as a refrain, just as it is the 
only one in which the fourth line of each stanza ends with O. That 
the fourth line of the first stanza, “My dear son now tell me O” is 
identical in every respect (except spelling) with the fourth line of 
stanza 4, version 13B, is but additional proof of heritage, as is the ap- 
pearance of the hawk motif. 

Although there is no means of dispelling a resemblance that is 
all too obvious, it may be suggested that it would have been almost 
impossible for a ballad which has been in print since 1765 not to 
reach the folk in some shape or form. The remarkable fact is that, 
since the Ronald fragment does exist, other similar variants arising 
in the process of oral transmission have not come to light. 

One can only suppose that the reason for this fragment’s existence 
in apparent isolation lies in the fact that the popular forms of the 
true folk ballad “Edward” (as represented by Child No. 13A and 
the “Lizzie Wan” and the “The Twa Brothers” variants) have trans- 
muted to fit their patterns every other variant of the literary version. 
If this conclusion be true, the hypothesis that 13B has never been 
truly the property of the folk suffers but little. Apparently the folk 
have virtually rejected the ballad even though they have had the op- 
portunity of making it their own. 


Southern Methodist University 








KOREAN FOLK TALES 
by ArtHuUR M. Cory 


Foreword: Major Mack 


Korea,” various friends told me, “try to find Major Mack. He’s 

forgotten more about Korea than most Americans will ever know.” 

Fortunately, my Korean assignment was to an area adjoining that 
of Major Mack’s, and I got to know him well. Although he was from 
Texas, one or more members of his family had been in Korea, off and 
on, since away back when. One of his uncles had been a missionary; 
another, linguistically inclined, had worked out phonetic equivalents 
of the Korean alphabet and made himself a dictionary of sorts. 
Someone, of vague relationship, had been a mining engineer in north 
Korea; Mack’s father had been a discerning, appreciative, and highly- 
respected dealer in oriental art objects, spending a great deal of his 
time in Seoul. And. it was in Seoul that young Mack had lived as a 
child, absorbing the Korean language, traditions, customs, and folk- 
lore as naturally as he breathed the air. 

By the time I met him, the Major was known to his Korean 
friends as a pak-san, or scholar; in addition to Korean he could read, 
write, and speak Chinese, the classical language, and he had a fair 
smattering of Japanese as well. With him I saw many interesting 
places—some well known, some remote; some delicately lovely, some 
grimly desolate. There was the Duk Soo Palace; Sigmund Rhee’s 
mountain-side home; the lotus pools in the Secret Gardens of Queen 
Mim; the 2000-year-old Buddhist temple, Pom Ou Sa, remote and 
secluded on a mountain top; a leper colony in a lonely valley. 
Through him I met many interesting people—scholars, writers, po- 
litical and religious figures, jade collectors, one or two ragged ma- 
gicians, and the man in charge of printing whan, Korea’s paper money. 

And from him I heard many interesting stories, told in a curious 
mixture of Texas speech patterns and rich oriental imagery — the 
brutal details of the discovery and execution of Queen Mim by the 
Japs in 1894, and how the spot where her body was burned is barren 
to this day; the multitude of superstitions dealing with evil spirits; 
the stories of the half-forgotten gods of an earlier period; the delight- 
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ful blending of historical fact and romantic fantasy in a vast treas- 
ure of legend and folklore. 

Two of the stories I heard from Major Mack I especially enjoyed; 
I have set them down, as nearly as I can, in the way he told them. 


THE LEGEND OF THE MAGPIES 


Korea, almost as old as the rough mountains that cover its 
surface, has a wealth of legends stemming from a mystic an- 
tiquity. One of the stories heard most frequently is that of 
the divine being who came to earth in the guise of a wind, 
hoping to take the form of man. In a secluded valley he 
found a beautiful virgin bathing in a stream. He breathed 
gently upon her, and she gave birth to Tangoon, that mys- 
terious and legendary figure—part god, part man—who be- 
came the leader of the wild tribes of that day. The kingdom 
which he fashioned he called Chosun, “Land of the Morning 
Calm.” 

The dynasty of Tangoon, the god-man, began in 2333 
B.C. and lasted until 1122 B.C. And the people of Korea say 
the spirit of Tangoon is still alive; even today he inspires and 
stimulates the artists, the poets, and the musicians of that 
ancient land. 

Although the name of Tangoon is honored and revered, 
the name of his son has been lost in the dim haze of antiquity. 
And that is strange, for the son was a young man of great 
promise. A handsome lad, strong of body and quick of mind, 
he was coached by special tutors. Great care was taken with 
his education, which was wide and all-embracing. He knew 
the wisdom of the philosophers and the songs of the poets; he 
was a tireless hunter, a superb archer, a great athlete. He 
was at ease in the formal ceremonies of the court, or in the 
farmer’s thatched cottage, or in a group of brawling soldiers. 
He was adored and courted by ladies, admired and respect- 
ed by men. 

Nor did Tangoon allow his son to forget his responsibility 
to the people he would one day rule. Early in life the young 
man developed all the attributes of leadership. He had a keen 
sense of justice; he was sympathetic and diplomatic in dealing 
with people. His was the perfect background, the ideal prep- 
aration for a long and honorable reign. 

Why, then, has his name been lost to us? The story be- 
gins with his affection for the magpies that swarmed over the 
palace grounds. He felt sorry for the harsh-voiced, angular 
birds whose raucous cries annoyed so many people. Frequently 
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he threw grain to them, and soon they recognized him as a 
friend. When the prince sat in the pavilions with his teach- 
ers, the magpies drew near to hear his voice. When he 
strolled by the lotus pools in the twilight, the magpies followed 
him. When he captured the delicate beauty of cherry blos- 
soms in exquisite water colors, the magpies cawed their ap- 
proval. 

Eventually the young man met a princess from a nearby 
kingdom. She had the delicate beauty of almond blossoms, 
the pale wistful beauty of a silver moon. She had the grace 
of a running deer, of a willow bending in the wind. In her 
laughter was the ripple of cascading waters, the tinkling music 
of tiny bells. She had the warmth of the sun in her smile, 
and the starshine of happiness was in her eyes. And when 
the young prince saw her, he knew she was his destiny. 

Tangoon rejoiced in the happiness of the young couple, as 
did all the people of the two kingdoms. Never before had there 
been such an ideal match; never before had there been two 
young people from whom such wonderful things could be ex- 
pected. It was only fitting that the wedding should be of 
such magnificence and splendor as to dazzle even oriental 
eyes. 

But after a prolonged honeymoon, the Springtime of Hap- 
piness, the young couple showed no inclination to take over 
the affairs of state, as Tangoon had hoped they would. So 
deeply were they in love, so greatly were they infatuated 
with each other, so happy were they together, that they had 
no thought for anyone else. Forgotten were their obligations 
to their honorable ancestors, their promises to their respected 
elders, their responsibilities to the people of the kingdom; 
they could think only of their delight in each other. In the 
secluded grottos of the royal gardens the prince and his bride 
spent many blissful hours together. They were accompanied 
always by the magpies. 

Tangoon’s disappointment increased with the passing of 
the days. Finally the disappointment turned to anger, and— 
using his god-like power—he banished the fated lovers from 
the earth. Banishment, in itself, would not have disturbed 
them, for they had already withdrawn from the society of all 
others in order to be together; but Tangoon decreed that they 
should be placed in the sky, one on each side of the Pathway 
to Heaven (the Milky Way). 

The magpies, who had rejoiced in the happiness of their 
friend, were desolated by his banishment. They remembered 
his affection for them; they remembered how he had brought 
his beautiful bride to them in the gardens, how he had scatter- 
ed grain to them near the lily pools. Grateful for the kind- 
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ness the prince had shown them, the magpies considered how 
to return that kindness. 

So it is that on one day of the year, on the fifth day of 
the fifth month, as time was measured in ancient lands, all 
magpies fly to heaven. Hovering over the Pathway to Heaven, 
they overlap their wings and form a bridge, so the young 
prince can cross over and spend a night with his beautiful 
bride. If there aren’t enough magpies to complete the bridge, 
they cry in distress, and their tears fall to the earth as rain. 

Only a legend? Yes, perhaps—except for one thing: the 
people of Korea say that always there are magpies on the 
fourth day of the fifth month, and always there are magpies 
on the sixth day of the fifth month. But, they add gravely, 
never are magpies to be seen in Korea on the fifth day of the 
fifth month. 


THE GREAT BELL OF SEOUL 


Seoul—or Keijo Fu, as the Japanese were to call it later 
—was founded in 1392 by the Emperor Yo Taijo. A walled 
city situated 25 miles from the sea on the river Han, it was 
first called Han Yang (the Fortress of Han). The 14-mile wall 
which completely surrounded the city was built in 1393. Parts 
of the foundation of the wall can still be seen in Seoul, while of 
the eight entrance gates, three are still standing. They are no 
longer used, of course; traffic, directed by little beady-eyed, 
black-haired Korean girls, flows around the gates while Ameri- 
can GI’s snap pictures of the scene. 

In 1393, however, the gates were of tremendous importance. 
During the day the open gates served as check points, where 
people entering or leaving the city could be stopped and ques- 
tioned. During the night the closed gates kept out intruders. 
At all times archers stood guard on the balconies above the 
gates. But, to signal for the opening or the closing of the 
gates, or to sound an alarm, there was need for a bell. 

In those early days, when Korea was still known as Chosun, 
the priests were the elder statesmen of the kingdom, so the 
Emperor Yo Taijo, the Son of Heaven, called upon them to 
direct the ceremonies leading to the casting of a bell. The 
bell, directed the Emperor, must be the most magnificent one 
ever made. It must have a great singing voice, deep and 
resonant, that could be heard throughout the city. Its tone 
must be rich, and powerful, and pure. 





"It is interesting to compare the same story in the Japanese version, which is 
based on an even earlier Chinese legend. See Lafcadio Hearn’s “The Romance of 
the Milky Way,” from The Romance of the Milky Way and Other Studies and 
Stories (N.Y., Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1905), 3-49. 
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The priests, having gone through extensive, time-consum- 
ing ceremonies of purification and divination, made a plan. 
Complete purity of tone would be possible, they said, only if 
every person in all of Chosun contributed to the material 
from which the bell was to be cast. The priests sent their 
messengers throughout the kingdom and into all the most dis- 
tant provinces. And everywhere people gave their most treas- 
ured possessions—their silver goblets, their golden jewelry, 
their brass kettles and copper bowls and hoarded coins—that 
the voice of the bell might be a great singing voice, deep, 
resonant, and pure. 

All the workmen, from the humble diggers of the earth to 
the exalted artisan who was in charge of the pouring of the 
molten metal, were required to undergo rites of purification. 
They prayed, and fasted, and scourged themselves to drive out 
evil spirits that might cause the slightest imperfection in the 
bell. 

After the passing of many months, while the Emperor 
grew impatient, the priests finally announced it was time to 
begin the work. Furnaces were lighted and forms were made; 
hundreds of men toiled and sweated in the terrific heat re- 
quired to melt the metal. Amid proper ceremonies, chantings, 
and supplications to the gods, the bell was cast. 

Many days later, when the bell had cooled, it was taken 
from the molds and hung in the elaborate shelter which had 
been made ready for it. Again there were rites of purification; 
again sacrifices were made, and evil spirits were exorcised. 
When the Emperor was told the bell was ready to sing, he pro- 
claimed a great feast day. There were parades, and jug- 
glers, and religious ceremonies. Special songs were sung; 
special offerings were made in the temples. Bells were rung 
and pans were beaten to ward off evil spirits. The priests 
bathed, and shaved their heads, and donned fresh robes. Then 
at a signal from the Son of Heaven, they drew back the huge 
log that was suspended horizontally by chains, and thrust for- 
ward as they would push a battering ram into the wall. 

The log struck the bell with terrific force, but there was no 
sound. The great bell had no voice. 

For a breathless moment time stood motionless. Then the 
her ary One shouted, “The priests have failed! Off with their 
eads!” 

When the executioner had done his duty, the Emperor him- 
self tried to make the bell speak, but still it remained silent. 
This time the Mighty One ordered, “Behead the man who 
cast the bell!” 

Eventually the remaining priests convinced the Emperor 
that the fault lay in something else; the bell was mute be- 
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cause someone had failed to make a contribution. The Em- 
peror immediately ordered that this person be found, and once 
more messengers were sent to all parts of the kingdom. 

Finally the word came back; a poverty-stricken widow and 
her tiny baby had been found in an obscure mud hut. Brought 
before the Emperor, she admitted she had been unable to 
make even a small contribution. Touched by her distress, the 
Compassionate One explained the importance of the bell, and 
how its voice was silent because of her. 

Ordered to make a second attempt, the workmen once 
more brought the furnaces to their blazing heat, gradually re- 
duced the silent bell to a pool of white-hot, liquid metal, and 
finally cast a new bell. 

This time the ceremonies were even more elaborate. The 
period of fasting was longer, the religious dancers were more 
abandoned, the jugglers and acrobats were more daring, the 
noise. made to frighten evil spirits was more deafening. At 
high noon the Emperor inclined his head, and the priests 
drew back the ramming log. 

This time the bell sang—sang in a great rich voice that was 
deep and powerful and resonant. As the people stood in awe- 
struck silence, overwhelmed by the waves of magnificent tone, 
they became aware of a second note in the bell. A high, 
sweet overtone, it was the musical voice of a child—the wid- 
ow’s contribution to the Great Bell of Seoul.? 





University of Texas. 


*Lafcadio Hearn tells a similar story in “The Soul of the Great Bell,” from 
The Writngs of Lafcadio Hearn (16 vols., N.Y., Houghton, Mifflin, and -Co., 
1922), I, 215-21. In the Chinese version a maiden plunged into the crucible, 
caused the molten metals to fuse properly, and thus saved the life of her father, 
who was responsible to the Emperor for the tone of the bell. 











TALES OF WESTERN BOYLE COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY 


by ETHEL OWENS 


HANGMAN’S OAK 


I was reminded that, except for the hickory spokes, it was hand- 
made from the old hangman’s oak, which once stood near Parks- 
ville, Kentucky. 

One branch extended over the road, and immediately after the 
Civil War several people were hanged there. In this troubled period 
order was kept in the neighborhood less by the regular officials than 
by a secret organization, called Knights of the White Camellia, or 
something similar. 

This state of affairs did not meet with the approval of the state 
government, and the sheriff, Col. B , was ordered to try to locate 
the meetings and arrest the leaders. He attended the meetings all 
right, but since he was Chief Knight Commander, or whatever the 
title was, and had a natural aversion to arresting himself, nothing ever 
came of it. 

He was summoned to Frankfort to report on the situation. The 
Colonel, when excited or nervous, had a habit of repeating everything 
he said. When asked what he knew about the White Camellias, he 
replied, ‘Don’t know, don’t know, if I did know, did know, wouldn’t 
tell, wouldn’t tell, if I did tell, did tell, wouldn’t go back home, 
wouldn’t go back home.” 

That was the last of the inquiry. Someone said, “Get that dumb 
fool out of here.” Now that was scarcely fair to the good colonel, 
who was really a very intelligent man, although somewhat inclined 
to misuse words. He built his home rather larger than necessary 
because he wanted, as he said, to “entertain his friends in a hostile 
manner.” 

But to return to the oak. It continued to be utilized by the 
knights for hemp-pulling parties until it was split by lightning and 
cut down. Perhaps the most unique of the legends clustered about it 
concerned the brutal murder of an aged widow, who lived alone ex- 
cept for two small grandchildren. The house was located just beyond 
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the Perryville battlefields on the Mackville road. The old lady 
was reported to keep a large sum of money in her home. 

One night three men appeared and demanded her money. When 
she refused, they tortured her by burning the soles of her feet. 
When she still refused, they killed her and burned the house. The two 
small children, however, were not harmed. They made their way safe- 
ly to a neighbor’s house and told the grim tale. 

A search was instituted and the Knights brought three sus- 
picious looking strangers to the oldest child for identification. She 
identified one unhesitatingly, another rather doubtfully, and failed to 
identify the third. Other evidence was such that all three were hanged 
on the oak. After the executioners had ridden away one man, fear- 
ful of executing an innocent victim, rode back and cut down the two 
not definitely identified. They were still alive, though almost dead. 
He told them to leave the community at once. 

Years later, when the last of the three died in Ohio, he confessed 
the crime and said all three were guilty. 

The house was never rebuilt. The site was said to be haunted. 
One night a light was seen moving about the legended spot, and two 
brave men went to investigate. They found a large rotten log about 
which foxfire was playing, but nothing supernatural. 


THE FAMOUS CAT CASE AT MITCHELLSBURG 


In the little village of Mitchellsburg there has always been a ten- 
dency to prankishness, acts that might be ascribed to juvenile high 
spirits rather than juvenile delinquency. A favorite target was a cer- 
tain merchant, well-liked and scrupulously honest, although so cor- 
pulent and nearsighted that some customers complained they had 
bought his stomach so many times they felt like they owned it. 

This gentleman’s especial pride was an immense black cat as fat 
and friendly as his master. One winter afternoon the cat was seen 
accompanying three local youths back of the storeroom, which he 
soon re-entered, scooting across the floor, and yowling vigorously. 
The merchant, in righteous indignation, secured a writ from the 
local magistrate charging the culprits with cruelty to animals by rea-. 
son of pouring turpentine upon his cat. | 

When the time for the trial came, an immense crowd: gathered. 
Practically every lawyer from the surrounding towns who could get 
away was present. The county officials, including the judge, attended 
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in a body. The crowd overflowed the store where court was held, 
and almost filled the village square. 

When Squire M opened court it was found that the young 
men were not represented by counsel. More than a dozen lawyers 
promptly volunteered to serve free of charge. Two of the ablest and 
most expensive legal minds of Danville were assigned as counsel. 
Both claimed they needed the experience. 

The court proceedings seem to have been hilarious from the out- 
set. The plaintiff’s witnesses established the fact that the cat, Rastus, 
had accompanied the youths, that one of the prisoners at the bar had 
had a bottle in his pocket, and, most damaging of all, that one of the 
young men had held the cat while another had the bottle tipped up 
over him. 

The able counsel for the defense, however, succeeded in proving 
that no one could swear to the contents of the bottle, that the cat 
had accompanied the youths quite willingly, and that it was grow- 
ing dark at the time. The chief witness for the prosecution, upon 
cross-examination, admitted that he could not state definitely whether 
the cat’s head was turned toward the bottle, or vice versa. 

The accused then took the stand in their own defense. They 
were unanimous in stating that they had gone back of the store to take 
a drink, the bottle had contained soda pop, and’ they had offered the 
cat a drink because they were fond of the cat. Cross-examination 
failed to shake them. Asked why the cat had gone back in yowling, 
they hazarded the theory that the cat was happy. 

By this time the audience was enjoying itself so hugely that the 
squire would have insisted upon better order save for the embarrass- 
ing fact that the county officials were among the worst offenders. 
Rastus, brought in as exhibit A, seemed none the worse for his ordeal. 
A suggestion that Rastus be put on the stand was protested success- 
fully, reason for objecting being that Rastus could not speak English 
and they had no qualified interpreter. 

The prosecuting attorney moved up to advise the squire, and 
the merriment continued. The lawyers added to it by contriving to 
drag in all the technical legal phraseology of which they were capable, 
and that was a great deal. Since the case now seemed to hinge upon 
the cat’s behavior in the store, more witnesses were called. One of 
these was the town wit, who felt called upon to uphold his reputation 
in that respect. He was unable to state whether Rastus was yowling 
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from anguish or ecstacy, but thought he could throw some further 
light upon the incident. 

Told to go ahead, the witness deposed that the next night Rastus 
had come into his yard. His own cat had inquired, ‘““Ha-ow-w are 
you?”, and Rastus had replied, “I’m so-ore. Mi-ighty so-ore.” This 
was duly objected to as not having a direct bearing upon the case, 
and the objection sustained. 

Squire M——— announced that, since the case was in a magis- 
trate’s court, no speeches by counsel were necessary. Counsel, en- 
thusiastically backed by the hilarious audience, thought otherwise, so 
they were allowed to proceed. 

The prosecuting attorney caught up the cat, struck a dramatic 
pose, and began, ‘My friends, if my four-legged client could speak, 
he would tell you of the anguish he suffered from the dastardly act 
of the accused.” Here Rastus broke in with such an earnest “Ye-e- 
ow-w” that the courtroom was again convulsed, and the attorney had 
to wait for order before going on with his eloquent oration. 

It is regrettable that no copy was kept of the defense lawyer’s stir- 
ring plea that his name might be ranked with Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and the other immortals. All agreed that it was more soul-stirring 
than when inspired by a fat fee, and appeared to call about equally on 
Liberty, Justice, the U.S. government and the Great Jehovah. 

The verdict was that guilt was not proven, since no one knew 
the contents of the bottle and no one had smelled the cat. 

However, the notoriety of the trial did have the effect of making 
the young renegades more careful, and Rastus chased mice, napped 
on the counter, and otherwise carried on his occupation of store cat 
in undisturbed serenity for the rest of his nine lives. 


CONCERNING SNAKES} 


Since Eve ate the forbidden fruit, stories of former times are 
never without a prominent part being taken by serpents. 

In pioneer times it seems to have been customary for young 
married couples to visit friends or relatives for their wedding night, 
in order to escape the inevitable charivari if their whereabouts was 
known. Straw ticks were more plentiful than mattresses in those days, 


*The following tale was told by Mrs. R. L. Mitchell, Sr. of Mitchellsburg, 
Ky. 
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and it was quite customary to honor the newlyweds by giving them 
a freshly filled tick. 

So it was with one young couple, who went to visit a cousin. But 
soon after they had gone to bed they felt something wriggling about in 
the straw under them. Neither bride nor groom said anything for 
a while, but the wriggling kept up. Each thought someone was play- 
ing one of the usual pranks on newlyweds; so they slipped quietly 
out of bed and felt around the edge of the tick in the dark, trying 
to find a string or other evidence of a prank. 

They could find nothing, but when they returned to bed the 
wriggling and the rustling of the straw began again. This time they 
slipped quietly out, lit a lamp and turned back the covers. Under the 
ticking they could see a snake coiled up ready to strike, and by the 
manner in which it was coiled they were fairly sure it was a rattlesnake. 

They ran downstairs yelling for their host, and he went up with a 
pistol. When he came in the snake coiled again and he shot it 
through the ticking. After waiting awhile to make sure it was dead 
they split the ticking and looked inside. It was a rattler—and a big 
one. 

No one went back to sleep in that bed that night. Next morning 
they carried out the tick, rattler and all, and burned it. They were 
afraid its mate might be with it, but no more snakes were found. They 
concluded that the snake must have dropped in while the tick was being 
filled. 

However, there were other snakes on the place, which was located 
along the Chaplin River in Boyle County. The next week a son of 
the family and his cousin were plowing in adjoining fields. The cousin 
found a bunch of eggs down by the creek and wondered what kind 
they were, so he put them in his shirt bosom and went on plowing in 
the hot sun. 

Before long he felt something wriggling around next his hide, and 
in a few minutes he felt several more wriggles. He stopped the team 
and opened his shirt, whereupon he discovered that his eggs were 
hatching a very lively brood of little snakes. 

When the other boy heard a loud yelp, he looked up. His cousin 
had left the team standing and was headed for the house, jumping at 
least two feet high with every step, and wearing not a single stitch of 
clothes. 


Danville, Kentucky 








NEWSPAPER ENGLISH OF MARSHALL 
COUNTY, ALABAMA? 


by Mary CrAwForD TINKLER 


bama, The Advertiser-Gleam and The Reporter, are of particular 

interest to a student of dialect because of the fidelity with 
which they reflect the speech patterns of the area. The citizens of 
Marshall County have not been completely unmindful of the niceties 
of formal English, for public school teachers have long denounced 
words like holp for help, ain’t for isn’t, and hid for it, and I might add, 
with such success that holp, ain’t and hit never appear in the local 
newspapers. 

Despite these minor lapses from the local vernacular, colloquial 
English in Marshall County newspapers is the rule rather than the 
exception. News stories and editorials alike are couched in a mixture 
of the generally accepted speech of the South and the peculiar idiom 
of Marshall County. A conversational tone not ordinarily found in 
city newspapers characterizes both The Advertiser-Gleam and The 
Reporter. This tone is, for the most part, achieved, consciously or un- 
consciously, by the uninhibited use of colloquialisms, dialect, and 
localisms. 

Colloquialisms which sound perfectly natural to the Southern ear, 
but which are rarely encountered in written expression except in 
freshman themes and the dialogue of fiction, appear in every section 
of these newspapers. A farm boy on his tour of duty with the army 
writes the editor that he has seen some “mighty pretty farms.” A 
reporter writes that the “singing sure did sound mighty good in the 
new church.” Colloquial kinfolks appears side by side with standard 
kin, though it is always written as two words, kin folks. Lots, or a 
lot of, invariably replaces many, much, and a great deal, whether the 
story is about a football game in which there was lots of passing, a 
singing convention with lots of singers, or a trip to the state fair by 


T= OF THE NEWSPAPERS published in Marshall County, Ala- 


*Based on an examination of each issue of The Advertiser-Gleam and The 
Reporter from September 12, 1956, to October 24, 1956, and checked for col- 
loquial and dialect labels in Webster’s New International Dictionary of the 
English Language, Second Edition (Springfield, Mass., 1950) and Harold Went- 
worth’s American Dialect Dictionary (New York, 1944). The term localism is ap- 
plied loosely to words or phrases that do not appear in any dictionary. 
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a lot of classes. The editor himself confesses to thinking a Jot of volun- 
teer firemen. 

Not doing any good means that no progress is being made and is 
used in two ways—to describe the condition of the sick or a lack of 
progress in work. To be really authentic, this phrase should read 
ain’t done no good yet; howe. <r, it was dressed up for the newspaper. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sisvleton are still not doing any good. 
Jessie Jean Estes is having a new well drilled at his home and 
the drill has gotten hung in a rock and they have been blasting 
to remove it but no good done yet. 


The prevalent use of sing instead of singing seems to be a fairly 
new usage in the county, though I am told it has long been pre- 
ferable to singing in Pennsylvania and Tennessee. Six years ago, the 
people I knew referred to a gathering for singing simply as a singing, 
using sing only when they were obviously trying to be facetious or 
occasionally for emphasis. In the newspapers, sing was used nearly 
ten times as often as simging in contexts such as: “It has been two 
weeks since I have attended an all day sing;” or “This sing will be 
held at Asbury.” 

Dialect lends a still ‘“folksier” tone. The following items of local 
news depart little, if any, from live conversation. 


A goat found by the police department was returned to the 
owner on “the goat’s promise not to go traipsing off on another 
tour of the city.” 

Mr. W. P. Lumsden visited the “farm that he was raised on 
and of course he had to take a stroll over his old stomping 
ground.” 

Instead of baby-sitting, two grandmothers “tended their grand- 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Doc Martin carried her little boy to the Dr. in Gunters- 
ville last Monday,” instead of taking him. 

A boy writing a letter to the editor says “Just couldn’t resist 
the temptation to set down and write you a few lines.” 

A reporter writes of a forthcoming sale that “There will be 
plenty of good bargains on every hand.” 

A couple who have just had their third daughter are “casting 
about for another girl’s name.” 


When one is ill in Marshall County, he is not merely sick, but 
down sick. Presumably, someone who is down sick is worse off than 
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someone who is just sick. Bills are not settled; they are settled up. 
A car burned in a garage when the garage’s insurance adjuster hap- 
pened to be nearby. He came to the garage and settled up immediately. 
The police department in Guntersville pled via the newspaper for 
people who owed parking fines to come by the station and settle up. 
Instead of contributes, contributes with appears in the newspapers: 
“Guntersville has contributed with six football players.” Together with, 
defined by Webster’s as “in union with or along with,” has long been 
used by reputable speakers and writers. However, Dryden’s use of the 
phrase in ‘Take the bad together with the good” is not like the re- 
dundant and unidiomatic usage of together with in The Reporter 
and The Advertiser-Gleam in items such as these: 


Mrs. Joe Wakefield entertained her Wednesday afternoon bridge 
club together with guests. 


Mrs. W. E. Walker made a trip to South Alabama together with 
Mrs. Bailey Roberts. 


In a news story referring to the loss of six plugs by a fisherman, 
a reporter says, “Mr. Fanfield meant to cut the throttle off, but 
goosed it instead.” Neither Wentworth nor Webster list goosed in the 
meaning it has here of accelerated. Furthermore, I myself cannot in 
all honesty claim to have heard goosed used in this manner. Others 
tell me that it was commonly heard in the heyday of the T-model Ford 
for the expression choke her or pull the choke. The usual or common 
meaning of goosed, as I am familiar with it, is to tickle in the ribs, 
as in “I goosed him.” One who is goosed, whether he is expecting it 
or not, usually jumps. Perhaps goosed to mean accelerated was de- 
rived from this meaning. 

Two terms, cotton picking vacation and high blood, not recorded 
in any lexiographical work, seem to be peculiar to the Marshall County 
area. School begins the last week of July and continues until the cotton 
opens in Marshall County, when there is a vacation of four or five 
weeks to pick cotton. From my own childhood, I remember this period 
as cotton picking. Now, it is referred to as cotton picking vacation. 
According to the newspaper reports, Joe Starnes, an influential North 
Alabama politician, spoke of the need to elimate cotton picking vaca- 
tions. People make trips during the cotton picking vacations. The term 
cotton holidays appeared once, but evidently this locution is a little 
too “high falutin’” for everyday usage. 
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A popular ailment among the middle-aged and older people -of 
Marshall County is high blood. On occasion, someone does admit to 
having high blood pressure, but this is not as widespread as high blood. 
Even the newspapers drop the pressure from the term, as in “Frank 
Huckabee was able to go back to work after being ill for three weeks 
with high blood.” 

The word bananas can be heard as nanners in many localities, 
but I venture to say that it would not be found in many other news- 
papers spelled manners. I feel that this is a conscious usage of a phon- 
etic respelling, but with whatever degree of consciousness this word was 
written, manners does reflect speech patterns in the area in the same 
way that the pronuniciation of Alabama as Bamer does. Shortening 
and the addition of a postvocalic r occurs in each case. But, whether 
the speaker says Bamer or Alabama, he always writes it correctly. So, 
too, does the word patrolman always appear in the newspaper as 
patrol, the standard shortened form. However, the word is clipped in 
speech to one syllable, troll. A friend of mine was very much amused 
several years ago by the statement of a taxi driver that when he 
was over in Decatur, he saw “a troll sitting in a troll car, but he didn’t 
even have on troll clothes.” 

Only the editorials of The Reporter represent a departure from 
the usual practice in regard to nonstandard usage: the editor is care- 
ful to enclose dialect and colloquial expressions within quotation marks. 
For example, in an editorial on the spreading fame of Sand Mountain 
sorghum, the editor tells of a man who swapped cars and gave two 
gallons of sorghum as “boot.” 

Problems of usage with which the teachers of English and the 
writers of handbooks seriously concern themselves pose little difficulty 
to the editorial staffs of the Marshall County newspapers. The num- 
ber of everyone and anybody is settled: everyone always requires 
a plural verb and a plural pronoun; anybody, a singular verb, though, 
often a plural pronoun. 


Everyone in the community are in a rush with their cotton 
picking. 

Everyone are looking forward to having the telephones in full 
operation. 

Everyone seemed interested in doing their best. 


Anybody who hasn’t ordered their number is asked to go by the 
city hall. 
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The status of was and were has been resolved in a different man- 
ner. One might say that there is “divided usage,” for both verbs are 
used in the singular and both in the plural. 


A home demonstration club reported that at their last meeting 
“business accounts and news was discussed.” 

The friends of Mrs. J. P. Hughes was sorry to hear of Mr. 
Hughes death. 

The funeral of Adam Vann Tidmore . . . were held at 2:00 
Tuesday afternoon. 


Recent questionnaries from the editors of several national maga- 
zines concerning the “proper” form of possessives reflect a general 
confusion about the use of the apostrophe. The Advertiser-Gleam and 
The Reporter show an even greater degree of confusion in following 
four different patterns, not one of which conforms to practices set 
forth in handbooks. 


(1) One-Third of the examples collected occurred in words re- 
quiring an apostrophe s. Only the s was added, as in: 
.... the Pat Wrights Sunday visitors 
.... the seasons best 
.... the Johnsons reunion. 
The simple s possessive illustrated here may be an extension 
of the elimination of the apostrophe from place names and 
teachers colleges in United States publications. 
(2) Another group of possessives used neither the s nor the apos- 
trophe. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Barnard have moved here in J. W. 
Hartsfield house. 
Friends are sorry to hear of Mr. Dave Penn brother-in-law 
death. 
Sorry to report Red McCormick house burned. 
. . a shotgun was accidently discharged in the sheriff office. 
(3) The plain form of words ending in s are used as possessives 
without the apostrophe. 
... the Williams reunion. 
... Mr. J. P. Hughes death. 


(4) Three-fourths of the possessives collected follow one of the 
patterns just mentioned. Only the few remaining examples 
made use of an apostrophe, and then the apostrophe was mis- 
placed, or used incorrectly. 

. . a few days’s stay—An unnecessary s is added. 
. . . last years’ state class AA football champions. 
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Bridesmaid, which is traditionally written as one word was 
divided into two—bride’s maid. 


The possessive of Arabian Knights, the nickname of a county 
football team appears as Arabian Knight’s. 


An apostrophe, but no s followed the name in Mr. S. T. 
Wallace’ farm. 


Perhaps, on the whole, the most unusal usage in the Marshall 
County newspapers is that the appositives after a possessive includes 
the identifying name plus all the members of his immediate family. 
This occurs only in items in the society columns. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon Hinds had as guests her brother Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Smith and sister Mr. and Mrs. James Rains and another 
sister Mr. and Mrs. Grady Hawk. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Powell had as guests their son Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherell Powell, who is back from the army. 


Mrs. Mollie Skidmore went to Austinville Thursday to see her 
daughter Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Porch. 


The unique feature of newspaper English of Marshall County is 
that the standard for written language is basically the same as it is 
for standard oral expression. The reporters, like the freshmen in 
most universities, believe that if they can say something, they can 
write it. However, the majority of the examples in this paper reflect 
either standard colloquial usage or a confusion about grammar that is 
prevalent in Southern speech, but not in Southern newspapers in 
general. None of the usages recorded are illiterate, because The Re- 
porter and The Advertiser-Gleam mirror the language spoken by the 
leading citizens of the county. They do not for example, reflect the 
language of the woman who said to a friend who missed a singing, 
“Tf I’d knowed you wanted to’ve went, I’d of retch out the winder 
and wove.” 


University of Florida 








FASHION ON THE FRONTIER 


by Haze STEIN 


today, but their fashions are strictly passé—we hope. We’re 

singing about Davy Crockett in modern ballads, but will the 
Coonskin cap ever make a fashion hit except at election time for 
candidates from Tennessee? 

It’s really the women we're worried about because they model 
the styles of the past re-done in modern fabrics and prices. The 
twenties, for instance, have inspired lines for the long torso, the over- 
blouse and the flat sheath-bodice worn today. 

We'd like to say with positive certainty that the women of the 
frontier will not inspire Christian Dior, Jacques Fath, Schiaparelli, Lilly 
Daché or any other designers. 

To understand this negative attitude, we should discover what was 
in vogue for the belle of the backwoods. Mrs. Davy Crockett’s best 
can-can crinoline consisted of a bear skin petticoat topped with a 
crocodile skin gown. Accessories included buffalo hide shoes, and her 
coiffure was deftly smoothed with bear’s grease! 

Nylon lingerie or anything closely resembling it was non-existent. 
Rough hewn unmentionables, however, could give way as easily as 
modern dainty ones, and leave a damsel in distress. A western story 
tells of a lady who lost one of her garters in a forest. She knew the 
old story about necessity and invention and promptly peeked into a 
rattlesnake nest, selected a serpent, knocked its brains out on a stone 
and then wound it around her leg. 

In defense of the weaker sex we ought to say that many bizarre 
descriptions of them come from the tall tale and frontier folklore, 
while the saner ones come from the annals of history. Numerous books 
were written about pioneers by travellers or outsiders who wove their 
own patterns on top of the truth to create a curious blend known as 
folklore. Those who took accurate account were frequently over- 
shadowed by writers who saw the unusual or the sensational first. Much 
of our knowledge of the wild west is from caricature, but even carica- 
ture is based on an original and retains some of the truth of the model. 

A frontier sage of the fifties remarked that plains travel and fron- 
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tier life were especially hard on women and oxen. The women soon 
found this severity taking toll on their wardrobes. 

It was not uncommon to see a sign which read, “Gone to get a 
wife.” This simply meant that a settler had gone back east to woo 
his lifetime sweetheart after having tacked his notice to the door to 
ward off claim-jumpers. Others who were loveless went home to sur- 
vey the girls on-the-loose and return to the west fully espoused. 

A fashion minded bride might start out from the east with a few 
good dresses, but in a few years she would find these weather-beaten, 
faded and worn out. Exposing clothes to the elements and then stand- 
ing before a fire to dry one’s skirts never helped a dress stay together 
at the seams. 

Calico was the logical replacement fabric and was in style all year 
round. Skirts were long, full and beruffled while blouses were protec- 
tively high-necked and long sleeved. 

The prairie sun, hard water and dust were unkind to colors, so 
those who made homespun cloth usually dyed it brown with walnut 
or other natural dye. Eventually this drab color would be mended with 
brighter patches which helped adorn a dress and take the place of 
decorative jewelry. Practicality was a guiding light and a dress which 
buttoned down the front would allow a mother to nurse her child 
easily while driving a team of horses pulling a covered wagon across 
the plains. 

Chores and responsibilities on the frontier robbed women of time 
to design new patterns. Doubtless, women worked hard at their 
own work and at those tasks rightfully belonging to their husbands. 
They may have pined for the routines of their city sisters to deliver 
them from the chaos of their own society which made them virtual 
serfs. Bound to the soil they were, by practice, not by law. Comforts 
and short cuts were missing from their homes, poverty was common, 
and manners were at a minimum. All these factors entered into the 
formation of a ultilitarian mode of dress. 

The challenge to overcome obstacles may have kept a good wife 
bound to the soil, but in fact she was more footloose and fancyfree 
than her modern descendants. Divorces were easily obtained and a 
spitfire was seldom denied her freedom. There were reports of women 
who gained their liberty because they suffered violent blows, willful 
neglect or prolonged absenteeism on the part of their husbands. In 
these cases the law of the frontier was “easy come, easy go.” 
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The story of Ike and Betsy told in the ballad called SWEET 
BETSY FROM PIKE tells how the cross country trip was made by 
two lovers. Their divorce became part of song and story. 


Long Ike and sweet Betsy got married of course, 

But Ike, getting jealous, obtained a divorce; 

And Betsy, well satisfied, said with a shout, 

“Good-bye, you big lummox, I’m glad you backed out.” 


Never were there words of greater finality couched in such earthy 
language! 

If a girl wasn’t prompted to beautify and dress up for a negligent, 
unobserving or unshaven husband, conspicuous consumption could 
hardly have been a motivation either, for there just weren’t many 
Jonses to keep up with. Fur was the frontier fashion, but for bene- 
ficial reasons. In order not to be cold-blooded, every woman needed 
a bearskin petticoat. Not all were of dull brown color, for legend 
relates that when Davy Crockett first courted Mrs. Crockett, she had 
a petticoat dyed red with tiger’s blood the day her mother “kicked 
the bucket.” 

Fur as the fashion leader could get the unknowing Yankee suitor 
into a skirmish. Zipporina used a “double-entendre” situation to 
dismay one of her suitors. She first promised him a rendezvous in 
the woods at night and, since he was one of those ubiquitous males 
who had to identify his date by her apparel, she told her courtin’ 
gentleman friend that she would be wearing a bearskin coat. 

It was so dark when he arrived at the chosen spot that he couldn’t 
tell Zippy from a nearby bear, and he put his arms around the bear. 
Not missing a trick, the animal made the gesture reciprocal and would 
have killed the Yankee if Zippy hadn’t secretly intervened and stuck 
her knife into the bear’s side. Sporting a bloody shirt, the wooer ran 
for his life. He lived to tell a tale about the frontier women whose 
passions prompted them to squeeze a man to death. 

Let’s hope, for the sanity of manhood, that Lily Daché doesn’t 
look to the frontier for inspiration. Judy Coon, a hellcat heroine of 
the Davy Crockett ALMANACS and one of the ten best dressed 
gals of the frontier, topped her imposing costume with a chic hat made 
of an eagle’s nest, a wildcat’s tail serving for a feather. 

Forgetting the colorful eccentricities of Judy Coon for a moment, 
we’d find that calico sunbonnets were popular, and the shawl, a relic 
of peasantry, was also worn about the head. Hats, at Easter or any 
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other time, rarely caused sociai competition. Just to show how lagging 
the incentive for a new hat was, let’s resurrect the case of Mrs. Butler, 
wife of the first governor of Nebraska. She wore the same hat for 
five years, evidently well satisfied until another woman received a new 
hat from the East. That did it! Mrs. Butler had to get a new one, 
too. 

Good grooming beneath those hats was probably at a minimum 
in view of the obstacles. Facials and permanent waves were still in 
the future. To get the bare necessities, Judy Coon is reputed to have 
wrung off a snapping turtle’s neck to make a comb of its shell. She 
chased a bear three miles through the snow to get its hair for a tooth- 
brush. For the finer things in life she sucked forty rattlesnake eggs 
to give her a sweet breath on her wedding night. 

Pride in personal grooming also suffered from lack of competition. 
The pioneer woman led a solitary life and was lucky to have a neigh- 
bor whom she could visit, even if it meant several day’s travel. Un- 
combed hair surrounding a tired face showed how little incentive 
there was to primp up. The wind and hard water dried feminine com- 
plexions, hair became brittle, the heat was a drag on energy, and cold 
and drought weakened spirits. The veteran of the frontier wore all 
these in her facial expression. 

From head to toe, neglect was apparent. Footwear was not the 
vogue in rugged parts. DARLIN’ COREY, a ballad of a “rootin’ 
tootin’”’ Kentucky mountain girl, describes the heroine’s apparel and 
also keeps a vision of her prototype, Judy Coon, in the backgrounds. 
Corey’s costume is set forth in the stanzas of the ballad singer’s first 
and second encounters. 


The first time I saw darlin’ Corey, 
She was standin’ in the door, 

Her shoes and stockin’s in her hands 
And her feet all over the floor. 


The next time I saw darlin’ Corey, 

She was standing on the banks of the sea, 
She had two pistols strapped around her body 
And a banjo on her knee. 


Going barefoot was not unusual, since shoe leather had to be 
conserved. Sometimes frugality drove women to do so and carry their 
shoes and stockings to a place of public meeting. They would sit 
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down and put on the footwear just before arriving at the designated 
place. 

When feminine feet were covered, the shoe was high about the 
ankle. Fancy slippers such as those sported back east may have been 
worn at first, but when holes appeared in the soles, they were more 
than likely replaced with sturdier high button shoes. 

Between poorly groomed head and bare toes was a figure ade- 
quately built to support a bearskin petticoat. One bride was said to 
be six feet tall in her stocking feet—if indeed, she owned a stocking. 
Another well known frontier character, Florinda Fury, put on weight 
during the winter so that when “coming out” time arrived in the 
spring, she was bigger than a whiskey barrel. A clinch with this gal 
was like hugging a bale of straw. 

She was like the woman who had to be loved on the installment 
plan. Her lover made his faithful calls and was prepared with a piece 
of chalk. He hugged as far as he could reach, left a mark there, and 
then would take up again at the next visit. This continued ’till he 
completed the circle. But one fateful day he met his rival when he 
was half way around! 

There is a stanza of OLD DAN TUCKER which describes the 
grotesque attitude toward the rural beauty who so proudly wore the 
crude frontier styles. 


The purtiest gal I ever saw 

Was Old Dan Tucker’s daughter-in-law. 
Her eyes bugged out and her nose bugged in, 
And her lip hung down over her chin. 


The tall, hefty gal was not the only one to sport these avant- 
garde styles of the west. Her other half, the slim sister, also carried 
her bearskin as portly as she knew how. Some were so reduced to 
skin and bones that they could sit on a dollar and give back ninety 
cents in change. Still other “dolls” were sometimes discovered by 
their “guys” asleep in the shade of a clothesline. 

Though their practical attitude toward fashion sounds feasible, the 
yarns about the frontier fair sex are exaggerated. For their roaring 
voices, big feet and failure to be chic by modern standards, we can 
forgive them. But if stylists at home and abroad do not turn the other 
way in search of ideas for making patterns or creating new fabrics 
and furs, they may not be forgiven quite so easily. 


Memphis, Tennessee 











SOME GAMES FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA* 
By Pau. G. BREWSTER 


I 
“SWINE” OR “GOLDEN PIG” 


ground, or the village green—a round pit, which they call Pra- 

gue. Around this they dig four smaller holes, each one two or 
three yards from the others and from the large hole in the centre. One 
of the players then counts out with the following formula: 


Fs BOYS DIG somewhere in a flat space—a garden, the school 


A swine roots in a black field, 
The swine roots a horseradish; 
Who will drive it now? 

Here is this one! 


The boy on whom the last syllable falls is the swineherd. Another 
method sometimes employed is for one boy to take the sticks (called 
in Czech rucacky, palejstry, or bandasky) of the other players and his 
own in his arms, enter the central pit, and cast them over his head 
behind himself. The owner of the stick which falls nearest the hole 
in the center is then the swineherd. 

The latter now drives the “swine” (a ball) with his stick to 
Prague. The four other boys stand around the central hole, and when 
the first gets near it they try to prevent him from getting the ball 
into the hole. If, in spite of this interference, he succeeds in putting 
the ball into the pit, one of the other players must then take his place. 
The question of which is to do this is decided in the following way. 

All the players except the swineherd, who in the meantime has 
occupied one of the smaller pits, run from the central hole to a cer- 
tain spot (a tree, a fence, etc.). Upon reaching this goal, each strikes 
the ground three times with his stick and runs back. The one who 
arrives only to find all the small holes taken must be the herd. 

Sometimes the swineherd succeeds in putting his stick into the pit 
of one of the other players who is giving his whole attention to the 

*For this material I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Olga Hrabalova, 


of the Kabinet pro Ethnografii a Folkloristuku, Ceskoslovenska Akademie Ved 
(Brno). 
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central pit and trying to keep the ball from entering it. In this event, 
the latter player must assume the role of the first. 

Although the game is usually played by five boys, the players may 
number three, four, six, or even more. 


II 
ZALMAN 


This game requires an equal number of boys and girls. The boys 
stand in a row, each holding another’s hand. The girls, also holding 
hands, stand in a row facing them and about six steps distant. The 
boys advance four steps on the first half of the first verse of the song 
and return on the second half. The girls do the same on the second 
verse and the boys again on the third. 


Boys: Lord John rides, rides, 
Zalman rides, rides; 
All our knights 
Ride, ride. 

Girls: What does Lord John request, 
What does Zalman request, 
What do all your knights 
Request? 


For more detailed descriptions of this game, see Zdenka Jelinkova, Détské 
hry a vikadla z Horndcka (Praha, 1954), pp. 45-46, and Stépan Backora, Détské 
hry a zsdbavy (Praha, 1855), p. 83. The collection of Vladimir Svacha, Padl- 
kovacky a pohdnécky (Praha, 1926), contains twelve variants of the game and 
a classification of them according to the method of playing (pp. 64-73). Variants 
are given also in F. Barto&, Nage déti (Praha, 1949), p. 216. 

Orlov makes the statement in his Hry a pisné déti slovanskych (p. 411) that 
the game is known to all Slavs. In Poland it is known under the title of 
Svinka (E. Piasecki, Zabawy i gry ruchowe, Lwow, 1919, p. 133), in Bulgaria 
as gusa or biska (Sbornik za narodni unmotvoreni ja i narodopis, V, 1891, 258; 
VI, 1891, 215), in Russia as svinka, kotel, or fena (I. P. Sacharov, Skazani ja 
russkovo naroda, Moskva, 1937, I, 2, p. 51). Jugoslav boys play a number of 
games of this general type. The one most closely resembleing the Czechoslovak 
is Sika, in which one player tries to drive a wooden ball into the kazan (centre 
hole) by striking it with a sSoska (crooked stick) and the others try to prevent 
this with their own sticks. The method of determing which is to be the first 
striker is the same as that used in the Czechoslovak game. Krma ‘s very similar, 
but here the other players are not permitted to move from their places. For 
descriptions of both above-mentioned games, see Milica Obradovi¢, “Dru&tvene 
Igre sa Podrucja i Sreza Jajce,” Bilton Instituia sa Prouéavanje Folklora (Sara- 
jevo), II (1953), 263, Nos. 29 and 40. Niko Kuret gives a Slovenian variant 
in his Veselja dom: igre in razvedrila v druiini (Ljubljana, 1942), p. 50. 
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Boys: One beautiful virgin, 
Bright as a star; 
All our knights 
Ride for her. 


Girls: We shall not give her to you. 
We shall keep her; 
Let all your knights 
Ride off. 


This verse is sung twice (the line of boys advancing and retreating 
as before) and then is changed in the third singing. 


We shall give her to you now. 
We have golden wreaths; 

Let all your knights 

Take her. 


The first girl leaves her row and crosses to stand between the 
first boy and the second. Then the song and the whole game are 
repeated in order that the second girl may be gained, and she takes 
her place between the second boy and the third. This continues until 
the last girl has joined the row of the boys.? 


III—A 
THE GOLDEN GATE 


Two girls form the gate by raising their clasped hands, and the 
other players walk in a row through this gate, singing: ‘The opened 
gate, by a golden key supported. Who will enter it, whether this one 
or that one, will lose his head; we shall strike him with a broom.’ 
At the last syllable the girls forming the gate let down their arms to 
catch any of the players walking through. This player must then 
decide which of the two girls he wants as leader. The game is repeated 
until all have been caught. Now the girls who formed the gate reveal 
themselves as the Angel and the Devil respectively, and each takes her 


*This will be recognized as a form of the Anglo-American “Three Dukes A- 
Riding” (“Ranzy Tanzy Tee,” “Hog Drovers,” etc.), which is so well known 
as to require no comment here. 

®This is sung, of course, by the players forming the gate, not by those pass- 
ing through. 
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position at the head of her group. Each of the two groups then tries 
to pull the other across a line drawn on the ground.* 


IlII— B 
THE GOLDEN GATE 


For this game at least twelve boys are necessary. Two of them 
(the tallest and strongest) form the gate, standing facing each other, 
clasping their hands and making an arch with their arms. One of 
them is the Angel, the other the Devil. The others now form a line, 
each holding the waist of the boy in front. The boy in line is called 
Commander, and the others are his army. The boys forming the 
gate sing: 


The golden gate is open; 
He who will pass under it 
Will lose his head. 

Come, army, come!5> 


The line now passes through, and the boy in the rear is cut off by 
the lowered arms of the two forming the gate and is asked: “To whom 
do you wish to belong—to the Angel or to the Devil?” The boy 
makes his choice and takes his place behind the one chosen. Then 
the song is repeated and the game continues thus until only the Com- 
mander is left. He then makes his choice and takes his position with 
the group chosen. A line is now traced on the ground between the two 
groups, the leaders (the Angel and the Devil) grasp each other’s 
hands, each of the others holds to the waist of the player in front 
of him, and each of the two groups tries to pull the other across 
the line. 


‘The tug-of-war at the end of the game is by no means a constant element. 
In some variants it seems appropriate; in others it appears to be more an inter- 
polation than an integral part of the game. 
5In some parts of the country this song is not sung. Instead, there is the 
following dialogue between army and gate: 
Army: Please let us pass through the Golden Gate. 
Gate: What will you give us? 
Army: Bread and butter, and the last boy you can also keep. 
Gate: Go! 
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IlI—C 
THE GOLDEN GATE 


Two boys agree that one is to be the Angel, the other the Devil. 
They then form the gate as before, but with one hand only. The 
rest of the players, clasping one another’s hands, now form a circle. 
One of the boys forming the gate is inside this circle, the other out- 
side. The circle now begins to revolve as the Angel and the Devil 
sing the following song: 


There’s a mouse near a hole; 
Come, tomcat, come to us. 
The keys are ringing; 

The violet is smelling sweet; 
The gate is open; 

The sword is prepared. 

Who will touch the gate 

Will lose his head. 

Chop! Chop! Chop! 


When the word “chop” is said the first and second times, the 
arch is lowered but immediately raised. When it is said the third 
time the circle stops, and the boys forming the gate ask the player 
before whom they have lowered their arms: “To whom do you want 
to belong?” The player replies: “To you,” pointing to one or the 
other and not knowing the identity of either. Then he takes his 
place behind the chosen one. 

After all have been captured in this way, the Angel and the Devil 
tell whom they represent, and the game concludes with a tug-of-war 
as in the preceding variant. 


III—D 
THE GEESE 


This is very similar to The Golden Gate but is played exclusively 
by girls. 

Two girls, one the Sun and the other the Moon, make an arch- 
way with their arms. The others, the “geese,” form a line, each hold- 
ing to the skirt of the girl in front of her. The leader is called the 
“gander.” 
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Gate: Come, geese, come! 
Geese: We must not. 
Gate: Whom are you afraid of? 
Geese: The landlord. 
Gate: The landlord is not at home; 
He went to Beroun® 
To buy a white ram 
With golden horns. 


The geese now pass through the arch, shouting, “Quack, quack, 
quack!” As the last in line is passing through, the arms descend and 
she is caught. 


Gate: O goose, where have you been? 

Goose: In the wood. 

Gate: What did you do there? 

Goose: I was chopping wood. 

Gate: | What’s the wood for? 

Goose: For my garden. 

Gate: What will you do in the garden? 

Goose: I shall plant lettuce. 

Gate: What will you do with the lettuce? 

Goose: I shall eat it. 

Gate: For this reason you must belong to us. To 
whom do you want to belong, the Sun or the Moon? 


The “goose” makes her choice and takes her position behind the 
leader chosen. When all have been captured and have chosen their 
respective groups, a tug-of-war concludes the game. 


III—E 
THE IRON BRIDGE 


Two strong boys stand face to face, clasping each other’s uplifted 
hands. One of these is called the Sun, the other the Moon. A third 
boy is the Commander, and the rest of the boys and girls his army. 
These line up behind the Commander, each holding the waist of the 


°A town in Bohemia. 
7Sometimes the following verse is used: 
He went to Beroun 
For expensive spices 
Which heal all heartaches. 
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boy or girl in front. They now begin to move slowly toward the 
bridge. When the boys forming the bridge raise their arms the bridge 
is open; when they lower them it is closed. When the Commander and 
his army arrive, he says to the Sun and the Moon: “Be as hard as 
iron, as stone, and as bone so that God’s army may cross.” The Sun 
asks: “What will you give us?” “The last one,’ answers the Com- 
mander. After this promise the bridge is opened. The Sun and the 
Moon raise their arms and the army begins to pass under the arch. 
Just as the last boy (girl) is passing through, the bridge suddenly 
closes and the Sun and the Moon ask him (her): “To whom do you 
wish to belong, to the Sun or to the Moon?” The captured player 
chooses and then takes his place accordingly. When all have been 
captured, the usual tug-of-war ends the game. 


IlI—F 
THE GOLDEN BRIDGE 


This Croatian version is similar to the Czech, but lacks the tug-of- 
war at the close. 

Two of the tallest players face each other, clasp hands, and raise 
their arms so as to form an arch. Each then takes a certain name 
(Count, Countess, Duke, Duchess, Beggar, Prince, Princess, etc.), 
known only to the other. 

The other players now form a long line, each holding to the waist 
of the one in front, and advance toward the bridge. The first girl 
(boy) in line is the shepherdess (shepherd), the rest the sheep. The 
shepherdess asks: “Is the bridge hard?” The answer is: “As hard 
as the stone, as hard as the bone.” The shepherdess continues: “May 
I cross the bridge with my sheep?” One of the two forming the bridge 
replies: ‘Only if the last of the sheep is mine.’ To this the shep- 
herdess says: “Catch it and it shall be yours.’ The players forming 
the bridge now lower their arms to about two feet from the ground, 
and the shepherdess and her sheep, bending down and still holding 
to one another, creep under. The last one is caught and asked to 
make her choice between the two forming the bridge. When all have 
been caught and the two groups formed, the leader of each (those 
who had formed the bridge) announces to her followers: “You are 
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all Queens (Counts, Beggars, etc.),” the titles being the same as 
those assumed by the two players at the beginning of the game.® 


IV 


THE KING, THE CONSTABLE, THE THIEF, AND 
THE ROBBED ONE 


Each of the above names is written on a separate piece of paper. 
Then one of the players tosses these up, and each catches one as 
they flutter down. The King and the Robbed One announce their roles. 
The latter comes to the King: 


Robbed One: Your Majesty, I was robbed. 


King: Of what? 

Robbed One: Of all my property. 
King: Who did it? 
Robbed One: These two. 

King: Which of them? 


The Robbed One now points at one of the two. If the guess is correct 
(i. e. if he points at the one who is the Thief), the Constable hits the 
Thief; if not, he hits the Robbed One. 


*For other Czechoslovak variants, see the following: Jan Kollar, Ndrodnie 
spievanky (Bratislava, 1953), II, 77; Frantisek SuSek, Moracské ndrodni pisné 
(Praha, 1951), pp. 655-658; K. J. Erben, Prostondrodni Ceské pisné a rikadla 
(Praha, 1937), pp. 72-73; Batkora, op. cit., pp. 69-72; BartoS, op. cit., pp. 199, 
205, 237; Bohumil Fr. Hakl, Détské hry (Praha, 1872), p. 141, No. 11; V. 
Adamek, Lid na Hlineku (Praha, 1900), p. 67; Bozena Némcova, Studie ndrod- 
opisné (Praha, 1929), p. 256; Augusta Sebestova, Lidské dokumenty a jiné 
narodopisné pozndmky (Praha, 1947), p. 49; Jelinkova, op. cit., p. 98; Jan 
Vyhlidal, Handcké déti (Brno, 1909), p. 109. Several Ukrainian texts are given 
in Z. V. Hnatjuk, Haivki. Materialy do ukrainskoj etnologii, XII (Lwow, 1909), 
22-23 Kuret, op. cit., p. 16, describes a Slovenian version. 

Known throughout Europe to both Slavic and non-Slavic peoples, this game, 
or some form of it, is played also by natives of the Fiji Islands, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, British New Guinea, by many African tribes (Chaga, Shilluk, Acholi, 
Latuko, and others), and many more. 

An exhaustive study (now in progress) of this game by Olga Hrabalova 
and the present writer will include a detailed comparison of all versions obtain- 
able and will, in addition, attempt to trace the connection between the game 
and the “foundation sacrifice’ theme. 
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THE DEAD JEW 


One of the players, the dead man, lies on his back on the ground. 
The others, one behind the other, walk around him in a circle, say- 
ing: 


A Jew died on the bank, 

They carried him out into the street, 

And the Jewish bride 

Robbed us of a piece of dough; 

She divided it among the pupils, 

Among the celestial birds. 

Cincilililililililililililin! 

Jew, get up! 
The Jew jumps up quickly and hunts for the others, who in the mean- 
time have scattered and hidden themselves. The first one caught is the 
Jew for the next game. 


VI 
THE KING 


For this game, there must be seven players. One is the Emperor, one 
the King, another the Prince, a fourth the Knight, a fifth the Lord, a 
sixth the Farmer, and the last the Beggar. All the players except the 
Beggar stand in a circle; the latter kneels in the centre, holding in one 
hand a stick and in the other a ball. From here he throws (or strikes) 
the ball, and the one to whom the ball is thrown or batted must catch 
it and throw it back to the Begger. If he fails to catch it he must pick 
it up. As soon as he leaves his place to pick up the ball, his neighbor 
of a lower rank jumps into his place and the others step forward one 
place higher. The Beggar now leaves the centre of the circle and occu- 
pies the position of the Farmer. The player who has lost his place 
now becomes the Beggar and goes to the centre of the circle.9 


*For a Swiss parallel to this game, see my American Nonsinging Games 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953), p. 98. 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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ANOTHER PIONEER FENCE: THE LOPPED 
TREE FENCE 


Mary CATHERINE DAvIs 


a most useful article, ‘““The Nomenclature of American Pioneer 

Fences” (XV, 109-151). The article contains a list, coupled with 
descriptions, of various kinds of hedges and fences used all over the 
United States. Neither in that article nor in any subsequent issue of 
Southern Folklore Quarterly have I found any mention of “lopped” 
trees, a still familiar sight on Long Island, though no longer used 
for keeping in cattle. The trees selected for the purpose were usually 
either oak or hickory. A cut not quite half-way through, and two 
or three feet above the ground, was made in each of a series of saplings 
along the border of the property to be fenced. The trunk could then 
be bent into a position parallel with the ground, but at the level of the 
“lop” above it. The trunk was fastened in this position until it had 
healed over enough to stay that way, but the new growth was naturally 
again verticle. Ordinarily the trees would be close enough together so 
that with one lopping they would almost touch, but occasionally, 
perhaps because of the death of one of the others, one tree would be 
lopped several times, as in the accompanying photograph. Meantime, 
a shallow trench was dug inside the line of trees. The trench, re- 
sultant earthwork, and the lopped trees, together formed a cattle-fence 
which grew more firm with the years, needed no upkeep, and in most 
cases proved more permanent than the need for it. 


|: 1951 Mamie MeEreEpDITH published in Southern Folklore Quarterly 


Cedar Crest College 
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(Continued from Page 173) 
VII 
JACKS 


Five pebbles are needed for this game. In the first movement, the 
player lays four pebbles on the ground and retains one in his hand. 
He throws this up from his palm, picks up one from the four on the 
ground, and catches the falling one. He now has two pebbles in his 
hand. He tosses one up again, picks up another, and catches the 
first as it descends. This is continued until he has all five pebbles in 
his hand. For the second movement, the player lays four pebbles 
down in pairs. He throws the fifth pebble up, picks up one pair, and 
catches the falling pebble. Then he throws it up again, picks up the 
remaining two, and catches the first as it falls. In the third move- 
ment he lays down three and one. He now throws up one pebble as 
before, picks up one from the ground, and catches the first. At the 
next throw, he picks up the remaining three, and catches the falling 
one before it can touch the ground. In movement four, the player 
tosses up one pebble, picks up at one grasp the four on the ground, 
and then catches the falling one. The fifth and final movement is 
called “quill.” In this the player tosses up all the pebbles, turns his 
hand quickly, and tries to catch them on its back. He continues this 
so long as he succeeds in catching one or more. Each one he suc- 
ceeds in catching counts ten. If he retains all five of the pebbles on 
the back of his hand, his score is fifty and he can start anew. An- 
other player steps into his place only in case of the first player’s failure, 
i. e. if he does not catch the correct number of pebbles, if he drops 
the one which he has thrown up, etc. 1° 


*°This game is very popular in Poland, where it is known as Dlirky, birky, 
kamyczky, koSi, or kury; see Piasecki, op. cit., p. 107. For a Bulgarian variant, 
see Sbornik za narodni umotvorenija i narodopis, II, 264, No. 5. Obradovic, 
op. cit., pp. 246-247, describes several ways of playing the game in Jugoslavia. 

This is not, of course, the place for a long comparative note on the game; 
however, it may be worth pointing out that, in addition to the above, there are 
printed descriptions of the following variants: Arabic, Abyssinian, African 
(Hausa, Chaga, Malinke, Valenge, Sotho, Logo, Dogon, Mpama, Somali, Mamvu, 
and other tribes), Algerian, Annamite, Belgian, Berber, Burmese, Cassubian, 
Chinese, Dutch, Gaelic, Greek, Haitian, Hungarian, Indian, Japanese, Javanese, 
Korean, Malay, Maori, Moroccan, Samoan, Singhalese, Tahitian, and Turkish. 
And doubtless there are others which have escaped the writer’s notice. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Inst. 
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A Collection of Irish Riddles. By VERNAM HULL and ARCHER TAYLOR. 
Berkley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. 
University of California Publications: Folklore Studies, no. 6. 
xiv, 130 pp. $1.75. 


Clareti Enigmata: The Latin Riddles of Claret. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Freperic Preacuy. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications: Folklore Studies, no. 7. viii, 64 pp. $1.25. 


To BE REFERRED TO for brevity as Jrish Riddles and Claret, the two 
most recent monographs in the University of California’s folklore 
series form new members in that growing mountain range of folklore 
research in which the Everest is Archer Taylor and his English Riddles 
from Oral Tradition. To labor the figure a bit more, /rish Riddles 
is a difficult and challenging peak, while Claret is a charming foothill, 
from which the prospect is enjoyable and rewarding. 

More mundanely, let us inspect the two works. First, the Jrish 
Riddles. Quite precisely keyed to the monumental English Riddles, 
the present Hull-Taylor work cannot be fully explored without having 
the older work in hand, for even the short titles employed in the 
Irish Riddles footnotes are expanded only in the English Riddles 
bibliography. Sensibly, exhaustive material given in the older volume 
is not repeated in the newer one. Of the ten chapters into which the 
Irish riddles are divided, eight correspond closely to the English 
volume’s headings (Chapter I to I; II to II and III combined; III to 
IV and V; IV to VI; V to VII; VI, partially, to IX; VII to VIII 
and X; and VIII to XI), with combinations perhaps due to the small 
body of Irish material. These eight Irish chapters present 492 “true 
riddles,” to use Taylor’s phrase, as compared to the 1749 of the Eng- 
lish volume. The final two chapters of Jrish Riddles contain respec- 
tively nine neck-riddles and 206 “false” riddles, two categories pur- 
posely excluded from the lengthy English Riddles. These final Irish 
chapters abound with interesting material, intriguing to anyone fami- 
liar with American riddling practices. And the last chapter provides 
ample evidence as to the frustration involved in translating puns. 

The individual chapters follow very faithfully the Taylor practice 
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which classifies according to the content of the specific riddle rather 
than the solution (these are indexed alphabetically). Until some rid- 
dle catalog like the motif-index exists, this practice must be rigidly ad- 
hered to, and yet such adherence leads to the listing as separate entries 
of what seem to be variants of the one riddle, e.g., in /rish Riddles it 
seems to me that one riddle has given rise to 13, 14, and 15, or to 23, 
24, and 25, or to 40, 41, and 66, or to 62, 63, and 74—and so on 
through the volume). Sometimes these resemblances are pointed out 
in the notes; sometimes not (perhaps because they are too obvious) as 
in the case of 72 and 142; and sometimes casually as with 71 and 141. 

Irish Riddles is a very important monograph. As its preface points 
out, it forwards the whole process, much of it inspired by Professor 
Taylor, of filling the missing gaps in the international picture of the 
riddle. It, with the English and Mongolian collections (both the work 
of Taylor), supplies what the preface too modestly calls ‘“‘a beginning” 
for comparative studies of the riddle. (Incidentally the need for pub- 
lication of a Turkish collection in translation, cited in that same pre- 
face, I believe is about to be supplied, at the instigation of Professor 
Taylor.) The three works also show the need for an index so that 
what is obviously one riddle will not be numbered 332 in one collection 
and 1190 in another—but the fabulous labor involved in formulating 
such an index may be effectively prohibitive. 

Not only as an integral part of riddle scholarship is /rish Riddles 
important; it also gives a good picture of peculiarly Irish qualities 
and emphases. There are, for example, more references to the sea 
in the Irish than in the much larger English collection. A greater pro- 
portion of the Irish seems poetic or magic (e.g. 370 a-f, or 282 in con- 
trast to its English analog). Maybe Arnold was right. 

But what of Professor Peachy’s Claret? It contains 138 riddles, 
at least three of which are not “true riddles.” Naturally, the riddles 
are arranged in the order of the 14th Century original, but an affixed 
“analytical table” rearranges the riddles under ten headings, nine of 
which correspond even more closely to Taylor’s English Riddles than 
do the divisions in /rish Riddles. Somewhat less than half of the Claret 
riddles are keyed specifically to English Riddles. A few of those not 
keyed are enigmatic questions not included in the earlier work; others 
are literary; and a number are suggestive and perhaps do not easily 
cross the double barrier of language and the Reformation. And a few 
that are not keyed to Taylor (e.g., 72 and 76) could be. 

Perhaps surprisingly many of Claret’s riddles are quite charming 
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and some are hilarious. Some that do not seem obscene to the editor 
do seem so to this reviewer (70, e.g.), but Professor Peachy takes care 
of such reviewers with “. . . it is true that one may be led beyond 
evidence into obscene ideas (which is a good reason for not giving 
one’s own list of the riddles in question)... .” 

And this leads to the two great virtues of Claret: 1, its editorial 
apparatus is marked not only by impressive common sense (impossible 
corruptions are blandly admitted) but also by sly good humor that 
extends even to punning; and 2, mirabile dictu, the notes and commen- 
tary are in the running text. I quote, with resounding approval: “To 


do otherwise . . . would only guarantee, it seems, the malevolence of 
possible readers. If notes are to be consulted, they should be where 
they are relevant and needed .. . .” Hurrah. 


To end in Professor Peachy’s own vein, these are a fruitful pair. 


Wa. HucH JANSEN 
University of Kentucky 


Folklore of Other Lands: Folk Tales, Proverbs, Songs, Rhymes, and 
Games of Italy, France, the Hispanic World and Germany. Edit- 
ed by ArtHuR M. SeEtvi, LorHAR KAHN, AND RoBERT C. SOULE. 
New York: S. F. Vanni, 1956. xiv, 279 pp. 


THE COMMENDABLE PURPOSE of the authors to further better under- 
standing among peoples of various cultures can hardly be accomplished 
very effectively in their anthology because of its lack of unity and 
focus. Although in their Foreword they state that the book arose 
from a need of elementary school teachers for additional materials in 
studying people of other lands, the examples chosen are never con- 
sistently gauged to the interests or abilities of children in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

For the lore of each country, the authors have prepared an intro- 
duction directed more to teachers than to students since the vocabu- 
lary and style are scarcely suited to elementary readers; also the 
content is limited to a sketch of geographic and historic background 
unrelated to the folklore. In fact, the authors altogether missed 
their opportunity to suggest how folklore entered into the literature 
of each country, and only for Italy are literary artists even listed. 
Aside from international sympathy to be gained from the experience 
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of reading the selections, the authors fail to indicate any way for 
teachers to use for the benefit of their students a knowledge of folk 
material either in creative classroom activity or in field collecting. 
Mediterranean culture, the main subject of this collection, sur- 
rounds many children in both city and country; it should interest 
them to know how such lore has been transplanted in the United 
States. 

The collection contains a fairly good variety of folk stories: 
legends of persons and places, saints’ miracles, tales of fools or 
eccentrics, didactic narratives of soothsayers, animal fables, and fairy 
tales. But some stories are rather freely “adapted” while others 
are quite faithful translations. The degree of editing done on a few 
texts may disturb folklore purists. Through most of the adaptations 
similar stylistic polish persists; the original style and structure of 
the folk method are more clearly evident in the direct translations. 
If folk stories are to be taught, why not let the folk speak for them- 
selves? The scholarly approach to folklore in the general introduc- 
tion hardly seems applied to the editorial methods in the collection. 
Sources for tales are acknowledged but not for proverbs, rhymes, and 
songs. 

The songs are usually lullabies, lover’s laments, carols, and other 
lyric forms; few narrative varieties are offered. Perhaps some lin- 
guistic sophistication might occur among children with skillful teach- 
ers since the original words of the songs are printed in columns 
parallel to the English translations. In separate sections following 
the song texts, the music is presented. 

A lack of focus again appears in the selections of proverbs and 
rhymes. Proverbs on wooing and marriage will interest high school 
students; in contrast, many games and rhymes are appropriate only 
for the nursery. 

If the intent of this volume is to help American students appreci- 
ate European ways of life, the book falls short of its aim. Students 
will get little sense of the quality of current folklore because many 
tales are taken from nineteenth-century publications. When the au- 
thors prepare further books to illustrate lore of North European and 
Oriental peoples, as they hope eventually to do, perhaps they will 
benefit from their experience with this preliminary volume. 


J. RussELL REAVER 
Florida State University 
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The Borzoi Book of French Folk Tales. Ed. by PAut DELARUE, 
trans. by Austin Fife, ill. by Warren Chappell. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1956. Sources and Commentary, xix, 403 pp. $5.00. 


THIS BOOK MARKS AN EVENT of some importance in folklore publish- 
ing. It is quite like old times to find on your desk a bright book of 
freshly translated tales with the flavor of the folk and of the country- 
side oozing from them. This book has a variety of tales, authentically 
collected, edited from the best tellers, charmingly and truthfully 
translated, cleverly illustrated with pen drawings. It was a delight to 
read. My eleven-year-old daughter finished it before I did, not turn- 
ing as I did to the generous notes in back. 

The tales are arranged in three groups corresponding to the three 
divisions in the Aarne-Thompson Types. Part I contains 38 tales of 
the supernatural, some of which are the old favorites—Types 300, 301, 
312, 313, 327, 328, 425, 480. But if the editor had literary retellings 
of Perrault and Mme d’Aulnoy, he has excluded them from this col- 
lection, using only the most distinctive oral versions of these oft-told 
ones. Some of the titles are “The Three Dogs and the Dragon” 
(Type 300), “The Devil and the Two Little Girls” (312B), “Little 
Johnny Sheep-Dung” (314), “The Story of Grandmother” (333), 
“The Serpent and the Grape-Grower’s Daughter” (425), “The Old 
Woman in the Well” (480). There are others that are rare and even 
unclassified. 

Part II contains eight animal tales, mostly the ones expected, such 
as “The Journey to Toulouse .. .” (Type 130), “The Sow and the 
Wolf” and “The Three Pullets” (124), “The Goat and Her Kids” 
(123). Many of the tales throughout are enlivened with cante fable 
verses. An example from “Half-Chick” (placed here with animal 
tales but given its proper Type Number, 715) illustrating the cante 
fable lines, as well as revealing one of several realistic passages, is this: 


A little tale 

A little pup 

Kiss the spot 
Where the tail stands up 


Part III contains eight humorous tales, most of which are well- 
known, as may be recognized by these titles: ‘“Simple-Minded 
Jeanne” (Types 1450 and 1384), “Jean Baptiste’s Swaps” (1415), 
and “The Miraculous Doctor” (given Type 1552 with sources in the 
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fabliaux and exempla of the Middle Ages, although the lucky cures 
managed by the mistaken doctor seem to have some relation to Type 
1641). 

Paul Delarue, the editor, grew up as a farmer’s son in central 
France, where he heard many of the tales here presented. He has 
now become one of France’s outstanding folktale students, and is at 
present preparing a catalogue of French folktales. His notes to this 
volume, occupying over 40 pages, are full for some tales and scanty 
for others. He gives the name and birthdate of each teller, the 
type number of each tale when one is available. A _ brief history 
of each tale is traced from antiquity to the present and a few parallels 
are cited from Europe and America. Lastly, he gives the number of 
versions of each tale found in France, revealing his excellent familiarity 
with the store of tales in his country. 

This is an excellent volume of folktales, at long last indicating to 
folklore fellows the richness and variety of tales in manuscripts, 
archives, and magazines in France. The publishers are to be highly 
commended for the finished product. 

LEONARD ROBERTS 
Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


They Knew Paul Bunyan. By E. C. Beck. Foreword. Illustrated 
by Anita Eneroth. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1956. 256 pp. $4.75. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of E. C. Beck to be published by the University 
of Michigan press, this collection consists of one part tall tales, in- 
formally presented, and five parts of different types of lumberjack 
songs. Some of its chief interests lie in its shape (9% inches “wide,” 
634 inches “high,” like an old Southern shaped-note hymnal), its 
authenticity (Dr. Beck, head of the English department at Central 
Michigan College and longtime personal friend and mentor of the 
shantyboys, speaks familiarly of his communicants and manifestly 
wrote the texts down accurately), and the attractiveness of its double- 
column printing. 

This is not the place to go into the unfortunate history of the 
growth of Bunyan “legends”; Daniel G. Hoffman has done that 
admirably in Paul Bunyan: Last of the Frontier Demigods (Temple: 
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1952). Unburdened by a Bunyan “theory” that might color and 
vitiate his approach, Dr. Beck says, “‘As for me, I just cannot form a 
stable opinion as to when Paul was born . . . Three of my best original 
sources all swore they heard Bunyan stories in the 1880’s” (p. 3). “He 
was born before the Northwest became king of the pines” (p. 4). 
They Knew Paul Bunyan does seem to capitalize on the great man’s 
name, however; in the 27-page first chapter, “Tall Tales from the 
Thick Timber,” only a little over half the material is about Paul, and 
of the sixty-seven songs and poems only three deal with him. True, 
another song, ‘““The Shantyboy and the Mossback,” was sung by “Paul 
Bunyan Criss, well-known West Virginia axe-man” (p. 193). 

From the point of view of this reviewer, the author was wise in 
keeping his tales and texts uncluttered with apostrophes and other 
cacography. Dialectal words are neither avoided nor usually defined 
—snuss, skippery, and pindeling, for example—but there are not 
many that will give the reader trouble. The absence of sic’s and foot- 
notes, however, renders uncertain just how much Dr. Beck regularized 
his half-dozen texts that he derived from newspaper columns and from 
other collectors. Such phrases as “was given me” and “was furnished 
by,” frequently used, are unfortunately ambiguous. 

As might be expected, the sixteen tunes (four of which are arrang- 
ed for piano) are mostly poor things. Cecil Sharp’s criticism in his 
Introduction to English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians 
of cowboy songs applies to lumberjack pieces too. The best melodies 
seem to occur in Chapter IV, on “The Lumberjack and His Girls.” 
Only one, on page 228, is other than major. All of them make music- 
al sense except one; that on page 126, “The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks,” 
contains three unsingable measures. 

In summary, They Knew Paul Bunyan provides a welcome insight 
into the shantyboys’ life through their songs and some of their tall- 
tale material. Only one error is obvious: a reference on page 191 to 
Child ballad No. 605. Dr. Beck is to be congratulated on a con- 
scientious job and an opulent, well-illustrated, pretty book. 

Grorce W. BoswELL 
Austin Peay State College 
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Treasury of Snake Lore. Edited by Branpt AyMAR. New York: 
Greenberg, 1956. xv, 400 pp. $5.00. 


FOLKLORISTS, ACCUSTOMED as they are to treasuries of various kinds of 
lore, will probably not be too surprised to learn that there is now in 
print a treasury of snake lore. This treasury, however, is not intended 
for the folklorist, or for the professional herpetologist, for that matter, 
but for that segment of the general reading public that may have inter- 
est in or curiosity about snakes. It probably will not appeal too 
strongly to that large class of readers who like a good story of what- 
ever sort, for there are few good stories in the anthology, unless one’s 
taste runs largely to the Gothic romance. 

The treasury contains a number of different sections: The Bible, 
Mythology, Fable, Serpent Worship, Essays, Short Stories, Mystery 
Stories, Tall Tales, From the Novel, Personal Adventures, Drama, 
Dance, and Poetry. The sections headed Mystery Stories, Drama, and 
Dance each contain one selection. The others contain from three to 
seventeen selections. In this brief review only those sections which 
might be of interest to folklorists can be treated. The Greek myths, 
so-called, can be passed over rapidly. They are nearly all taken from 
Bullfinch, and they nearly all deal with monsters more or less serpen- 
tine in form such as Scylla, from the Odyssey, who is included pre- 
sumably because of her six long necks. The Fable section reprints a 
number of well-known fables from such obvious sources as The Fables 
of Aesop and the Gesta Romanorum and a few from more unusual 
sources. In this section the editor’s system of citing his sources only 
by the name of the author or the presumed author is particularly an- 
noying. Thus the Aesopic fables are listed as “by Aesop” and those 
from one of the Near Eastern forms of the Sanskrit Panchatantra, The 
Fables of Pilpay, as “by Pilpay,” as if those worthies were as real 
as Leo Tolstoy or Ambrose Bierce, the authors of other fables in the 
section. From the folklorist’s point of view the section on the tall tale 
is most disappointing. There are only two stories in this section that 
could be considered folktales. The anthology, therefore, is rather weak 
in its representation of folklore. Out of the huge mass of collected 
beliefs, legends, and tall tales about snakes, surprisingly little has 
found its way into this anthology. 

WarrEN E. RoBERTS 
Indiana University 
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Irish Songs of Resistance. By Patrick Gatvin. New York: The 
Folklore Press, 1956. vi, 102 pp. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 


PATRIC GALVIN DESCRIBES the history of Ireland as “eight centuries of 
resistance to English colonization”. His brief, but adequate account 
of this struggle is illustrated and vitalized through fifty lyrics and 
broadsides. The result is a biased, vigorous, appealing book that even 
the English will enjoy. 

Galvin, as might be expected, spends more time on the last 100 
years than or the earlier, and equally fascinating, portions of the Irish 
story. In fact, many of the songs that deal with the earlier days were 
composed by 19th or 20th Century writers. Nevertheless, in spite of 
such an unsatisfactory method, the relentless and incredible continu- 
ity of purpose of the Irish does come through. The spirit of Red 
Hugh O’Donnell, of Clare’s Dragoons, of the Fenian Brotherhood can 
be symbolized by the words of Kevin Barry as he faces the hangman 
in November 1920. 


An Irish traitor never yet was born... 
For Ireland I fought and for Ireland I’ll die. 


In a book of this sort, folklorists will not be surprised to find that 
many of the texts are completely identified with specific authors whose 
prestige undoubtedly has or had something to do with their wide 
circulation. Nor will it surprise them that almost all the songs, like 
almost all our social protest songs, are so closely allied to political 
events that they have too narrow an appeal to gain acceptance into 
the broader oral tradition. With few exceptions, “Croppy Boy” for 
one, these broadsides and lyrics are not folklore and never will be. 
But, again like our songs of protest, they are part of a great popular 
movement that has fed from and will feed to folklore. As such, they 
deserve our closest attention. That Galvin reports broadsides of the 
sort included in his book to be still sold and sung in Ireland is of 
utmost significance. 

At the end of the book, Galvin speaks, as one knows he must, of 
Thomas Moore and the sentimental writers of Irish life and customs, 
of the songs which have created the widespread picture of “murdher- 
and-bejabers” Pat, Mother McCree, Kathleen, and Galway Bay. 
What he says about such songs is pointed and true. 
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They are fakes or partial fakes which trade, very profit- 
ably, on the nostalgia of the displaced Irish themselves and 
on the ignorant sympathy or pity or curiosity of the non- 
Irish, without the slightest interest in the real problems of 
Ireland today or at any other time. 


To Galvin, to all Irishmen, the struggle for independence is real, sin- 
cere, and bitterly noble. Galvin never lets his reader forget this fact. 
And the power of his dedication dominates every pate 


TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 


Denison University 
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